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RECOMMEND THESE INVALUABLE 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING BOOKS TO THE 


YOUNG COUPLES WHO COME TO YOU 


The Marriage Guide 


By Esther E. and Samuel G6. Kling, 
nationally syndicated columnists of 
YOUR MARRIAGE 
* Based on questions from 
of 


women, this book clearly 


thousands men and 
and definitely advises on 
every problem in achiev- 
ing a happy marriage. 


$2.95 


The Psychologist 
Looks at 


Sex and Marriage 
By Allan R. Fromme, 


a practicing psychologist, member of the 
American Psychological Ass’n., The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 


For every married per- 
son, or prospective hus- 
band or wife who wants to 
gain a better understand- 
ing of himself in relation 
to his marriage. “Among 
the best written on the 


The Marriage 
Handbook 


By J. T. and M. G. Landis, 
Department of Sociology, Michigan State 


* A remarkably interest- 
ing study of modern mar- 
riage, based on interviews 
of well over 1000 newly- 
weds, “young marrieds”, 


and older couples, offering 
new insight into the se- 
crets of lifelong happiness. 
An outstanding chapter on 
the problems of mixed 
marriages. 


$3.50 


subject...” 
—Dr. Abraham Stene 
$2.95 


At all bookstores 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York || 
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A History of the Letters 
C f S | TO THE EDITOR 
By John T. McNeill 
NEW BOOK CLUB MEMBERS 
This book is a veritable encyclopedia of Jo the Editor: 
what man has done for man to put him Thank you for the Charter Membership 
at with neighbors jn, Pastoral Psychology Book Club. I had 
and with his Go yous the wise men aiready ordered Carroll Wise’s new _ book 
and guides of Israel and the Greek phil- 
i dern day psychiatrists and on Pastoral Counseling for the University 
wide range and ef Missouri library. I shall now look for- 
variety of information is here brought ward to receiving a personal copy. I know 
together for the first time. that this book club will be well received 
if you are still in the stage of preparing a 
THE CONTENTS list for Charter Membership there are some 
numes I would like to suggest. 
The Guides of Israel: Wise Men, Scribes and I am planning to give a course on Coun 5 
Rabbis seling to my students here in the Bibl ( 
ae as Physicians of the Soul College. I have found PastoraLt Psycuo t 
ocy most helpful in my work. 
The Guidance of Souls in the New Testament Viapimir E. Hartman ‘ 
Discipline end Consolation in the Age of the Bible College of Missouri ; 
urch Fathers 
The Celtic Penitential Discipline and the Rise Columbia, Missouri s 
of the Confessional ( 
Three Centuries of Enrichment and Deteriora- y on 
of tho to As our readers will see from the adver ( 
Renaissance tisement in our May issue on pages 32 and é 
The Cure of Souls in Lutheranism 33, membership in the Pastoral Psychology é 
wee Se in the Continental Reform- Book Club is now open to all individuals ( 
The Cure of Souls in the Anglican Communion “#0 are interested. They will receive a free 


The Cure of Souls in Presbyterianism and cepy of Carroll Wise’s book, upon applica- 


Puritanism tion, as long as these copies last—Ed. 
The Cure of Souls in Congregationalism, the 
Churches, Quakerism and Method- 


The Cure of Souls in Roman Catholicism 


The Cure of Souls in the Eastern Orthodox GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
and Armenian Churches To the Editor: 
Conclusion 


I appreciate your journal. We have been 
$5.00 subscribing to it as a school since the be- 
ginning, and have it coming into our library 
regularly. However, I have been interested 
iu a number of our students becoming sub 


at your bookseller 


scribers to this very helpful journal. I re 
HARPER & BROTHERS member that in the first copy I received it 
New York 16, N. Y. mentioned a special subs¢ription rate if 4 


group of people of twelve or more would 
subscribe from one location. We have had 


EERE NN twenty-five to indicate that they would like 
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You’re Covered! 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and 
CASUALTY UNION policy takes 
the financial worry out of misfortune. 
You can shut the door on one un- 
certainty forever. That uncertainty 
is the ever-present possibility that 
sickness or accident may befall you 
or a member of your family. You 
can’t anticipate these misfortunes 
any more than you can anticipate 
a fire. And you wouldn’t be with- 
out fire insurance, would you? 

Tailor-made for the clergyman’s 


needs is the Union’s Advance policy. 
It provides from $75 to $300 a 
month if you are laid up by either 
accident or sickness . . . $2,500 to 
$10,000 accidental death benefit . . . 
$2,500 to $10,000 for loss of two 
hands, feet, or eyes. The amounts 
vary according to the number of 
units you take. Costs vary accord- 
ing to age at time of application. 
Available only to professional reli- 
gious workers but with hospital and 
surgical benefits for their families. 


CLAIM CHECKS SENT AIRMAIL — Claims are 


settled quickly, with payment checks 
ordinarily going out by air mail. Over 
30,000 casualty policies now in force. 


DON'T PUT IT ¢ 
You can't get the Advance 
accident strikes. It will 


wy 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
120 West Franklin Avenue « Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Without obligation, please send me your bulletin describing the custom- 
built Advance policy. 
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PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A Study in 
the Care of Souls 


GOTE BERGSTEN 


Every pastor will want to 
read this penetrating ex- 
amination of the relation 
between the religious and 
psychological aspects of 
the minister’s tasks. Draw- 
ing on his Swedish and 
Continental background, 
the author analyzes the 
techniques of the spiritual 
adviser and the special 
problems of confession, 
unbelief, guilt, and con- 
version. An historical sur- 
vey adds to the value of a 
fresh and thorough ac- 
count. $3.50 


Mail your coupon now 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
Department P-P 


Kindly send me an on-approva! 
copy of BERGSTEN: PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY at $3.50. I will re- 
mit in full or return in 10 days. 

se 


$a 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


to subscribe and I believe at least ten to 
fifteen more would be interested if I could 
supply something definite as to the amount 
of this special rate. I am assuming, of 
course, that this arrangement is. still a 
reality. 

We are enjoying the use of these ma 
terials in our classes here in Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Counseling. I have been able 
to make special use of them in our seminar 
work along these lines offered toward: the 
ThD. We are now cooperating with the hos- 
pitals of the South that are giving clinical 
training and give students credit toward 
their degrees when they complete such a 
course. 

Again may I thank you for your letter, 
and please rest assured that I will follow 
the developments in the PAstoraLt Psycuot- 
ocy journal with continued interest. 
Joun M. Price 
Religious Education Department 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 


We are very glad to continue to offer to 
siudents, as well as groups of ministers, a 
discount of 25° from our regular list price 
for subscriptions in groups of ten or more, 
with a one year free subscription to the 


lcader.—Ead. 


LIKES HILTNER 
To the Editor: 


Thanks for picking another winner! 
Hiltner’s new book sounds like “just what 
the doctor ordered.” Please do send it along 
to me. 

A couple of new books have been brought 
to my attention lately and I am wondering 
hew they rate from your standpoint. The 
first is Sexual Conduct of the Teen-Ager 
by Lawton and Archer. The newspaper 
publicity on this indicates that it might be 
good for us who are working with high 
school youth to have around. If not to in- 
form us of things we already know, then to 
use as a lever on parents to get a good 
course in Human Relations set into the 
church program. I am eager to establish 
such a course here but find some parents 
sufficiently opposed to make going ahead 
risky. . 

The second book is Sex Without Fear 
written by Lewin and Gilmore. I under- 
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1951 LETTERS TO 
stand Russell Dicks had a favorable re- 
view of this book. 

Enclosed please find twenty dollars which 
I trust you will put to my account with 
you. I am particularly anxious to have 
these fine selections you are making, for 
ny church and community have at last de- 
veloped enough confidence in me to allow 
me to assist with many different problems. 
Keep up the good work, 

L. K. 
Community Methodist Church 
Millbrae, California 


We are giving serious consideration to 
the titles suggested and are profoundly 
arateful to all of our readers who have 
written to us commenting on the books 
sclected, as well as suggesting new books. 


--Ed. 


WANTS MORE “‘ALCOHOL” 
To the Editor: 

As a new subscriber to Pastoral Psych- 
ology, I was much pleased with the April 
1951 issue on alcoholism. In response to 
your box comment on page 64, I would like 
to have more articles on this subject. 

Merritt W. DRENNAN 


Westminster Theological Seminary 
Westminster, Maryland 
“SLIGHTLY EXCESSIVE’ DRINKER 


To the Editor: 

Alcoholism is such a great problem to- 
day; by all means give us more. I would 
appreciate more help with the “only slightly 
excessive” drinker. How can we help those 
who do not yet feel addicted to alcohol? 


LEon SMITH 


The Methodist Church 
Crosswicks, New Jersey 
SUPERB 


To the Editor: 


Let me give you special congratulations 
about the April issue. I think this is one of 
our best issues. I had not read Lolli’s arti- 
cle before—and consider it superb. Really 
the best statement I’ve ever the 
dynamics of alcoholism. 


seen on 


SewarpD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 


The University of Chicago 


THE EDITOR 7 


Third Printing 


THE 


CHOICE 
IS ALWAYS 


OURS 


Edited by Dorothy Berkley Phillips 
Lucille M. Nixon 
Elizabeth Boyden Howes 

The growing response to this re- 
markably sound synthesis of psycho- 
logical and religious insight gives 
continued evidence of how ably this 
anthology ministers to the funda- 
mental needs of vital religious liv- 
ing. 

430 selections, 170 sources — 
ancient and modern — sequentially 
integrated around: 

THE WAY (its conditions and psy- 
chological implications), 

THE TECHNIQUES (for progres- 
sion on the Way), 


THE OUTCOMES. 


No other book brings together such 
concentrated depth of insight and breadth 
of vision.—I am using it constantly in my 
teaching. CARROLL A. WISE 

A remarkable and wonderful book. I 
recommend it to lay persons and ministers 
alike. ROY A. BURKHART 

This anthology is in a class by itself. 
Includes penetrating treatments of all 
phases of religious experience. Inexhaust- 
ible as a source of inspiration and wisdom. 

HALFORD LUCCOCK 

Impresses me deeply. Few persons will 
fail to find in it statements of a way of 
life that will bring meaning and direction 
into their uncertain world. 

FRITZ KUNKEL M.D. 

An exceedingly valuable contribution to 
the literature of religious nourishment. 


SEWARD HILTNER 
533 pages, $4.50 AT’ BOOKSTORES or 


RICHARD R. SMITH 


120 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


of the 


Month 


OHN THOMAS McNEILL was born in Canada and received most of 
his education in that country. In 1927 he returned to the University of Chi- 
cago where he had once been an instructor of European Christianity in the 
divinity school. In 1944 he was called to the chair of Auburn Professor of 
Church History at Union Theological Seminary, where he is now. 

He is the author of Christian Hope for World Society, Makers of Chris- 
tianity, and a number of other significant books, each one of which has left an 
important imprint on church history. - 

His new book, A History of the Cure of Souls, is the Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club for this month. He began working on it as far 
back as thirty-five years ago. : 

The publication of McNeill’s book is an event of outstanding importance 
for the history and practice of pastoral care. Seward Hiltner, in evaluating this 
book for the publishers, as well as in the review of the book which appears in 
this issue, says: “The scholarship, breadth of historical knowledge and perspec- 
tive, and good sense which the author brings to this book could not remotely 
be approached by any other historian anywhere in the world. The author is the 
one man who could have written this book at all... . This is a magnificant 
book, one of the greatest works of helpful scholarship I have ever read.” 

What makes the publication of A History of the Cure of Souls so momen- 
tous an occasion? Why should a man like Seward Hiltner, who is usually so 
sober in his critical evaluation and so sparing in his praise, go all out for this 
book and term it “indispensable for the pastor” and “one of the greatest works 
I have ever read?” 

The reason for such enthusiasm and unqualified praise is that this mon- 
umental volume is the first ever to provide us with a panorama of the whole de- 
velopment of the cure of souls, from its genesis in pre-Christian religion down 
to the present. And why is that so important for the local pastor in his everyday 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 
Understanding Our History 


ODERN 

has tended to be ignorant of its 
heritage. We are reminded of our 
myopia through the recent publication 
of the excellent A History of the Cure 
of Souls by John T. McNeill, the 
June Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club. We are, he sug- 
gests, beset by the contemporary. As 
he might have added, we can not truly 
know the contemporary until we know 
its history. 

But as we ponder the gentle indict- 
ment made in McNeill’s remarkable 
book, a curious fact comes to light. li 
a past age—a hundred years ago, for 
instance—was not so beset by the 
contemporary, why did it not write 
the history of the cure of souls? Was 
it not more free than we to move from 
the present and examine the past? 

The answer is that this is not the 
kind of freedom required for good his- 
torical work. To be sure, a scholar 
may pursue some line of personal in- 


pastoral psychology 


terest regardless of the degree of con- 
cern which he may find in his con- 
temporaries. But if the study of his- 
tory is communication as well as 
scholarship, and if indirectly the 
scholar is to be urged on to do his 
best work—then it is concern and not 
lack of interest which is required. 
We could put it another way. The 
deeper is the contemporary interest, 
the more likely we are to be able to 
take seriously the history of that in- 
terest. The more superficial is the cur- 
rent concern, the more historical 


’ study, too, will suffer. This seems true 


in general as well as of pastoral psy- 
chology. Two or three decades ago, 
for instance, when the interest in the 
church was less deep than it is now, 
the study of church history was less 
vital than is currently true. As events 
threw us back from the illusory se- 
curity of lesser fellowship, we have 
sought with more concern to penetrate 
the meaning of Christian fellowship. 


10 PASTORAL 


And the result has been a change even 
in the study of church history. 

For a long period in our century, 
the study of pastoral psychology was 
not deep and penetrating. The writ- 
ings and lectures and_ reflections, 
while often interesting and with 
flashes of keen insight, were unsys- 
tematic, anecdotal, and non-analytical. 
The idea which a young theological 
student often got was something like 
this—‘I must call on people and do 
pastoral work, so I can earn the privi- 
lege of preaching.” Pastoral work was 
@ necessary chore, constantly lauded 
as important partly to make up for a 
lack of genuine interest in it. 


The deeper interest began to come 
cnly as pastoral work, and eventually 
other phases of pastoral psychology, 
were studied analytically, reflectively, 
and with some pains. When we stop- 
ped merely gliding through the con- 
temporary, and instead began to ex- 
plore the dynamic reasons for this 
failure and that success, we found 
ourselves with a wholly new kind of 
concern and interest. But in carrying 
out this procedure, we were in effect 
studying history. It might, at first, be 
only the history of the previous hour. 
But if we came, through it, to under- 
stand better what had taken place, it 
was clear that we had. learned some- 
thing valuable for the next hour, and 
the next. To put it paradoxically, our 
concern for the contemporary actually 
came about only through an historical 
interest, and our historical interest 
became significant only as it reflected 
serious contemporary concern. 


Now that we are clearer about how 
to study and reflect upon what is cur- 
rent, we find ourselves much more 
concerned than before with our his- 
tory. Our experience of recent history 


PSYCHOLOGY 


has led us to an interest in more re- 
mote history. Depth leads to breadth, 

We can, then, accept McNeill’s 
critique that we are beset by the con- 
temporary but with this qualification: 
so far as we are preoccupied with the 
contemporary in such a way as to ex- 
clude historical perspective, we are 
not really dealing effectively with the 
contemporary. 


The reverse also seems true. If we 
should find ourselves dealing with our 
history in a remote and detached kind 
of way on the one hand or in a mood 
which deserts analytical principles on 
the other, we would be shedding no 
light on the contemporary and our 
history would be poor. 


We must conclude that there is a 
necessary dialectical kind of relation- 
ship between our current and our his- 
torical interest in pastoral psychology. 
To push into one more deeply is also 
to push into the other more deeply. 
Each cries out for the other. 


True history, then, is not remote. 
The truly contemporary is not super- 
ficial. We can start from either side, 
or both; and if we follow through, we 
inevitably find ourselves more con- 
cerned with both, and with their rela- 
tionship to each other, than we had 
thought possible at the beginning. 


PasTorRAL PsyCHOLOGy is contem- 
porary. But we are also concerned 
with our history. We seek the most 
concrete kind of articles which ana- 
lyze reftectively what we do right 
now. But we seek, at the same time, 
historical articles which help us to un- 
derstand how we got this way. Each 
is essential to the other. The real 
enemy of both is narrow or superficial 
anecdotalism. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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The Cure of Souls ‘in Lutheranism 


Luther Was Himself a Guide of Souls and 


a Well-Experienced Confessor 


BY JOHN T. MCNEILL 


Auburn Professor of Church History 
Union Theological Seminary 


ee MATTERS concerning the cure 
of souls the German Reformation 
had its inception. Luther was by no 
means the first to denounce indul- 
gences, nor was he more emphatic 
than his predecessors. John Wyclif in 
his Trialogus (1382) called it blas- 
phemy for Urban VI to pretend to 
grant indulgences for the crusade 
against his Avignon rival. John Huss, 
who had once spent his last coin to 
buy an indulgence, revolted from the 
similar policy of John XXIII, and 
boldly denounced it in Prague, June 
7, 1412, with such effect that the 
aroused people and their leaders 
publicly burned the bull in which the 
indulgence was authorized. But Wy- 
clif’s bones, and Huss’s living body, 
were burned for other heresies, and no 
general movement resulted from their 


This article is part of a chapter from A 
History of the Cure of Souls, the Pastoral 
Psychology 300k Club Selection for June. 
Copyright 1951 by Harper & Brothers and 
reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


teaching. By 1517 the situation had 
changed, and revolt could no longer 
be suppressed. That momentous in- 
vention, the printing press, provided 
the Reformer with a European public 
and continued for half a century to 


serve Protestant propaganda, to the 


disadvantage of the Roman Catholics 


whose books were in little demand. 

The Ninety-five Theses which 
luther posted on All Saints’ Eve, 
1517, began with these two proposi- 
tions: 


1. Our Lord Jesus Christ when he said 
“Repent” (poenitentiam agite) will- 
ed that the whole life of believers 
should be repentance. 

. This word cannot be understood as 
referring to sacramental penance, 
that is, confession and _ satisfaction, 
which is performed in the ministra- 
tion of priests. 


to 


With these words was launched a 
controversy that shook Western 
Europe to its foundations. Their au- 
thor knew well that his Theses, or 
Disputation of the Power and Efficacy 
of Indulgences, would prove startling : 
for that reason he had long withheld 
the utterance. The circumstances of 


the indulgence sale then being pro- 
moted were peculiarly offensive to the 
moral sense—more so, perhaps, than 
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Luther fully knew. What aroused him 
was that simple people were being de- 
ceived; they were led to believe that 
if they bought indulgence certificates 
they could be sure of salvation, and 
that when the coin clinked in the box 
the souls of their loved ones in pur- 
gatory flew up to heaven. Luther’s 
statement of this is confirmed by 
hearers of the preaching of Friar 
John Tetzel, the indulgence salesman. 
A popular jingle parodied this selling 
talk : 

Sobald der Pfennig im Kasten klingt, 

Die Seele aus dem Fegfeuer springt. 

(When in the chest the penny rings, 

The soul from purgatory springs.) 

Other fantastic claims were made, 
couched in the typical language of the 
quack advertiser, and calculated to 
attract the unwary. Like the pardon- 
ers of the fourteenth century, Tetzel 
no doubt made unauthorized exag- 
gerations. Yet he was fully authorized 
by his employer, Albert, Archbishop 
of Mainz, to commend four principal 
graces attached to the indulgence, of 
which the first was “the plenary re- 
mission of all sins”: By this remission 
the favor of God would be secured 
and the pains of purgatory avoided. 
In a letter Luther sent, with a copy 
of his Theses to the archbishop, he 
pleads for the withdrawal of these in- 
structions 

I grieve over the utterly false notions 

the people have conceived . . . unhappy 

souls. . . . O good God! I could keep 
silence no longer. . . . Works of piety 
and love are infinitely better than in- 
dulgences. . . . Christ never command- 
ed that indulgences be preached, but he 
emphatically commanded that the 

Gospel be preached. 

What, precisely, did Luther mean 
by the opening statements of his 
Theses? The question would not have 
embarrassed him, for he was not 
merely acting on impulse but from 


June 


thought and experience, even though 
in some respects he was still feeling 
his way. He had passed through a 
deep personal conflict over repentance 
and justification, and had_ reached 
some lasting convictions. One who had 
counseled him in his inward distress 
had been his monastic senior, John 
Staupitz. In the letter that Luther 
wrote to Staupitz on Trinity Sunday 
1518, we find a good deal of light 
upon our question. Here he states 
his interpretation of the passage 
cited in the first of the Theses (Mat- 
thew 4:17), and explains how he has 
reached it. He reminds Dr. Staupitz 
of a former conversation on _ the 
meaning of poenitentia, in which the 
senior monk had spoken “as with a 
voice from heaven” declaring that 
true penance must begin in love of 
righteousness and love of God. This, 
however, is only the beginning of it; 
repentance would thus be a lifetime 
matter. Awakened by this discourse, 
Luther had searched the Scripture, 
especially dwelling upon the passage 
in Matthew 4. The Greek word meta- 
nocite is here represented in the Vul- 
gate by poenitentiam agite, usually 
taken to mean “do penance.” Luther 
had found that mefanoia meant “com- 
ing to one’s senses”; it involves “a 
change in our heart and our love” in 
response to God’s grace. From being 
« word of bitterness, poenitentia had 
become to him a sweet and_ pleasing 
one. Going further, he had come to 
regard the word as including within 
its meaning not only the change but 
also the changing and_ transforming 
agency of God’s grace. The prevalent 
exposition of penance, which in neg- 
lect of the Greek original took poent- 
tentiam agere to indicate not an innet 
change but outward actions, he had 
come to regard as false. This thought 
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was “boiling in his mind” when “sud- 
denly new trumpets of indulgences 
and bugles of remissions began to 
peal and to bray all about us,” and at- 
tention was drawn not even to satis- 
faction, the poorest part of penance, 
but to the remission of that part. 
Then, says Luther, “I determined to 
enter a moderate dissent.” He thus 
interprets his protest as not against 
true penance (poenitentia) but against 
substituting for true penance the 
mere remission of a secondary ele- 
ment of it. The primary matter, a 
heartfelt penitence, was being quite 
lost sight of. 


HORTLY 

letter Luther had publicly explain- 
ed the purpose of the Theses in a tract 
called Resolutions of the Disputation 
on the Virtue of Indulgences. One 
emphasis in this piece is his objection 
to the required recitation in the con- 
fessional of every offense, which is an 
impossible demand, and conducive to 
despair or delusion. Luther manifestly 
still hoped to obtain from the authori- 
ties redress of the features to which 
he objected. He said long afterwards 
that at this period he was a “raving 
papist.” Yet he had freely suggested 
some restriction of the powers claim- 
ed for the pope by the champions of 
indulgences, and increasingly 
stressing the Pauline doctrine of re- 
generation by the direct agency of 
grace. 


before writing this 


Was 


This point of view led not only to 
his opposition to with 
their commercialization of grace. His 
emphasis upon an inner transforma- 
tion brought into question the whole 
Luther laid 
a double charge of perverse laxity in 
penance and oppressive rigidity in the 
hearing of confessions. Whereas  in- 


indulgences 


procedure in confession. 


dulgences meant an extreme relaxa- 
tion of even the external demand of 
penance, the confessional method in 
which every sinful act and thought 
had to be recounted, seemed tyranni- 
cal and injurious. In 1520 he publish- 
ed his Confitendi ratio (Method of 
Confessing), a Latin revision of a 
German tract that he had written in 
1519. The remission of sins is here 
made to rest not on formal confession 
but on the goodness of God. Confes- 
sion should first be to God, on whose 
love and promises the soul must rely. 
While sacramental confession may 
help against the great offenses, there 
is a large class of venial sins and temp- 
tations from which we cannot wholly 
escape, in which the confessional only 
worries without helping people. Not 
all secret sins of the heart need be 
confessed to a priest, but only those 
clearly purposed against God’s com- 
mandments. 

Luther expressly rejects the 
Lateran canon of Innocent III, with 
its demand for a total confession once 
a year. An exhaustive confession is, 
in fact, a sheer impossibility. The de- 
cretal is unacceptable unless it is 
made to apply only to those sins of 
which a man is accused by others or 
by his “right” 
science, not perverted by traditions. 
Luther would sweep away all hateful 
and wearisome catalogues of distine- 
‘of sins against the virtues, sins 

sins against the 
and “the trouble- 
‘circumstances.’ ’ 


conscience—a con- 


‘ 


tions 
of the five senses, 
Beatitudes,” 
some business of 


We have seen in a more favorable 
light the early attempts to discriminate 
carefully the nature of the offense in 
relation to the person and his cireum- 
Luther, had 
perience of the confessional both as 


stances. who much exX- 


priest and as confessant, had revolted 
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against the multiplication and me- 
chanical use of these distinctions. The 
penitent is so troubled by the strain of 
recalling every minute point, that he 
is diverted from his desire for a better 
life, and when the confession is ended, 
glad not that he is absolved but that 
the “laborious nuisance” is over with. 
It is sufficient to follow the order of 
the Commandments; and here the 
Ninth and Tenth Commandments are 
excluded, since they deal with evil in- 
clinations from which even good men 
never escape. In practice Luther finds 
that great offenses against the Com- 
mandments, and neglect toward a 
neighbor, are more leniently treated 
in mishaps in ritual or slight viola- 
tions of the tests. In this connection, 
he exclaims: 

I am disgusted, wearied, shamed, dis- 
tressed at the endless chaos of super- 
stitions which has been inflicted upon 
this most salutary sacrament of con- 
fession by the ignorance of true the- 
ology, which has been its own tyrant 
ever since the time that men have been 
making its laws. 

With Gerson, Luther favors occa- 
sionally partaking of the Eucharist 
without confession, “that a man may 
learn to trust in the mercy of God” 
rather than in his own diligence. This 
is not despising the sacrament or 
tempting God, if it is done to “‘accus- 
tom a troubled conscience to trust in 
God and not to tremble at the rustling 
of every falling leaf.’ Pointing, finally, 
to objectionable features of penance 
for offenses connected with marriage, 
he charges that the salutary sacra- 
ment of penance has become tyran- 
nous and conducive to sin. 


Luther took a continuing interest in 
the reform of the penitential discipline 
and lost no opportunity to assail the 
practice of confession in the Roman 
Church. In the Babylonian Captivity 


June 


(1520), he cries out against the 
“tyranny” by which that Church's au- 
thorities “have utterly abolished the 
sacrament of penance.” True contri- 
tion, necessary to this sacrament, 
really arises only with ‘a lively faith 
in the promises and threats of God,” 
and where this is lacking the sacra- 
ment is vain. Moreover, it is intoler- 
able to demand that we “frame a con- 
trition for every sin.” Here he writes 
emphatically : 

Of private confession I am heartily in 
favor... . It is a cure without an equal 
for distressed consciences. For when 
we have laid bare our conscience to 
our brother and privately made known 
to him the evil that lurked within, we 
receive from our brother’s lips the 
word of comfort spoken by God him- 
self; and if we accept it in faith, we 
find peace in the mercy of God speak- 
ing to us through our brother. 

In this context, decrying the “de- 
spotism and extortion of the pontiffs” 
in reserved cases (cases in which ab- 
solution could be granted only by the 
pope or at his authorization) Luther 
interprets Matthew 18:15-20 as a 
unitary injunction “to each and every 
Christian.” The binding and_ loosing 
passage of verse 18 had regularly been 
associated with the Apostles, but 
Luther would regard it as an author- 
ization to all Christians to hear con- 
fessions and absolve. 

In Luther’s theology this is to be 


associated with his doctrine of the 
common priesthood shared by all 
Christians, whereby we pray for 


others and share with them our spirit- 
ual gifts. Christ is where two or three 
are gathered in his name, and he who 
has sought pardon and amended his 
ways before any brother, is truly ab- 
solved: for Christ has given to every 
believer power to absolve both open 
and secret sins. Luther would there- 
fore have every Christian, man of 
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woman, allowed to hear confessions 
and every sinner free to choose whom 
he will of his Christian neighbors to 
perform this service and absolve him 
in the word of Christ. All the minute 
particulars of a sin and its circum- 
stances may be ignored. What matters 
is that a brother has sinned and needs 
help within the Christian brotherhood. 

Failing to teach that true satisfac- 
tion is “the renewal of man’s life,” 
exponents of the old system “torture 


poor consciences to death” with 
scruples, and impose __ pilgrimages, 
scourgings, health-destroying 


fasts and vigils. Sins for which full 
satisfaction has not been made must 
be recited anew, in the erroneous be- 
lief that life is changed in the moment 
of confession, and that satisfactions 
must follow. It would be better to 
have absolution follow satisfaction, as 
in the ancient Church. 


LSO in 1520, Luther wrote a 

little manual on The Ten Com- 
mandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer which shows the influence of 
the late medieval popular expositions. 
It is a very simple textbook of in- 
struction for laymen, done in Luther’s 
inmitable way. The Commandments 
help to diagnose the soul’s sickness. 
Ten or a dozen offenses are listed in 
each of Commandments 
i-viii. The ninth and tenth (which to- 
gether correspond to the tenth in the 
enumeration of 


violation of 


Reformed churches ) 
are again excluded from the confes- 
sional. The Lord’s Prayer is expound- 
ed in a series of prayers which utilize 
much medieval phraseology. There is 
nothing controversial in this devout 
little book. One of the prayers con- 
tains a petition for 


‘all poor souls in 
purgatory” and another for the en- 


lightenment of “all bishops, priests 
and clergy that are in authority.” In 
the Eighth Sermon of the series 
preached at Wittenberg after his re- 
turn from the Wartburg in 1522, he 
again speaks of the value of confession 
to a brother; but it is not to be made 
compulsory. “Yet,” he says, “I would 
let no man take confession away from 
me, and I would not give it up for all 
the treasures of the world, since I 
know what comfort and strength it 
has given me.’’ Those only who have 


struggled much against the devil, 
know its full value in resolving 


doubts; when we have firm faith it is 
sufficient to confess to God. 

More controversial than these hand- 
books for laymen was his Defense of 
{ll the Articles Wrongly Condemned 
in the Roman Bull (1521) which con- 
stitutes a résumé of the early years of 
the controversy. Here he states that 
the “Three Parts of Penance”’ 
trition, confession, and 


(con- 
satisfaction ) 
are not in Scripture or in the Fathers, 
and that no one can make satisfaction 
to God for daily sins. On the ground 
that “everything that is not of faith 
is sin” (Romans 14:23), contrition 
hased on mere disgust of sin and fear 
of hell is hypocritical and a mere “‘gal- 
lows-contrition.”” Even attrition, 
half-gallows-repentance,” the pope 
pretends to turn into salutary contri- 
tion by the power of the keys. Our 
sins cannot all be confessed: some are 
known only to God. We must rely 
not on a meticulously exhaustive con- 
iession, but on God’s mercy. The ef- 
fectual operation of faith is strongly 
asserted. There is no forgiveness in 
absolution without belief in its valid- 
ity: with this belief, even though the 
absolution were uttered in jest, the 
sinner is surely absolved. Any priest 


can do all a bishop or a pope can in 
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confession; and just as a layman, a 
woman, or a child can in necessity 
baptize, so they can exercise the keys 
of penance. 


In Luther’s varied treatment of 
these themes, he viewed confession 
and absolution with a pastoral eye 
rather than from the point of view of 
ecclesiastical authority. His task is 
that of a deliverer of troubled con- 
sciences. In the Resolutions he stress- 
es the necessity of absolution for the 
assurance of the penitent. But con- 
fession may be heard and absolution 
spoken by a lay Christian. Confession 
is recommended, but its regular per- 
formance may be undesirable if it im- 
plies reliance on one’s own habitual 
acts rather than on the grace of God. 
Faith is the basis of contrition; in 
some of his writings it so absorbs con- 
trition as almost to exclude its dis- 
tinct role. The “renewal of man’s life” 
by faith overshadows all mere acts of 
satisfaction. 


In the Formula Missae of 1523 
Luther clearly abandons the uniform 
requirement of confession. All that he 
demands is that notice of intention to 
commune be given to the minister, so 
that he may admit those only who 
show evidence of an understanding of 
faith, and may comfort and console 
those in trouble and temptation. Even 
this check on communicants is ordi- 
narily to be required only once a year, 
and some may be “so understanding” 
that they need it only once in a life- 
time, or not at all. Shameless offend- 
ers in conduct, such as adulterers, 
drunkards, gamblers, usurers and 
slanderers, are to be excluded from 
communion unless they give proof of 
repentance. Private confession, though 
not necessary, “is useful and not to 
he despised.” After the Lord’s Prayer 
the Pax Domini is used as “a public 


June 


absolution of communicants from 
their sins, the Gospel voice announe- 
ing remission of sins, that unique and 
most worthy preparation for the 
Lord’s table if it is apprehended by 
faith, not otherwise, and so from the 
mouth of Christ.” In his exposition 
of Psalm 51 (1531) he stresses the 
point that particular sins are commit- 
ted because of our sinful nature—a 
position which annuls the attempt to 
deal with separate sins listed and 
classified, and makes central the for- 
giveness of the sinner rather than his 
absolution from the sins. 

In 1530 Luther wrote to the clergy 
assembled at Augsburg a_ statement 
of his position, and of his complaints 
against abuses. He charges them with 
having written on penance and confes- 
sion without a word about faith, and 
with nothing of the ‘comfort of ab- 
solution” which is the main thing in 
confession. 

For some years Luther still regard- 
ed penance as a sacrament, while he 
argued for the employment of lay con- 
fessors. By 1528, in a work on the 
Lord’s Supper, he had changed his 
terminology and spoke of two sacra- 
ments only. He was not always con- 
sistent in this later position, however, 
and he always maintained a high re- 
gard for the ministry of confession. 
He consistently maintained the inviol- 
ability of the seal of confession, a fact 
which mitigates without removing his 
offense in connection with the bigamy 
of Philip of Hesse. Confession, he says 
in the Tadletalk, “is made not to me 
but to Christ: since He keeps it secret, 
I keep it secret.” Luther himself went 
to confession; he may have done so 
irequently before communion. This 
occurred more than once during his 
last public labor as a mediator be- 
tween the Counts of Mansfield. 
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Luther was himself a guide of souls 
and a well-experienced confessor. At 
dawn on April 17, 1521, in Worms, 
he was at the bedside of Hans von 
Minckwitz, a dying knight, to hear 
his confession and administer the sac- 
rament. He had gone to Worms the 
previous day, appeared before the 
Diet, and slept (?) in a crowded inn, 
in a room with two other men. In a 
few hours he was to make his second, 
and historic, appearance before the 
Diet. The knight lived to have Luther 
visit him ten days later, on the eve of 
his departure from Worms. In the 
extreme pressure of his situation Lu- 
ther might have secured for Minck- 
witz the services of another priest. 
But it was his habit to counsel the 
sick and dying. In 1527, during a visi- 
tation of the plague, he was faithful 
in attendance on the plague-stricken. 
He practiced what he wrote to John 
Hess of Breslau, that pastors should 
no more take flight from pestilence 
than from a neighbor whose house is 
burning, or from one fallen into @ pit. 

In Luther’s Table Talk we have 
vivid stories that illustrate his ministry 
to the sick. “He conversed in a very 
friendly way” asking questions about 
the state of the sick man’s body and 
soul. He commended to him Christian 
resolution and steadfast faith, and in 
reply to expressions of gratitude ex- 
plained that this was his office and 
duty. In bidding farewell he would re- 
mind the patient that God was a gra- 
cious Father, and that Christ had 
wrought our reconciliation. Amid such 
exhortations he counseled a man suf- 
fering from dropsy to do as his physi- 
cians ordered, that blessing 
might not be hindered by his anxiety. 
A woman showing violent symptoms 


God’s 


of psychosis was led by his prayers to 
confess her sin of pride, and to pray 


for divine help, whereupon she was 
soothed to rest: after a relapse, she 
was ultimately cured. 

Many there were who consulted 
Luther when in perplexity or trouble, 
and we have numerous letters of ad- 
vice or consolation from his pen. 
(Representative selections from these 
will be found in English in August 
Nebe’s Luther as Spiritual Adviser 
and in Luther Speaks by a group of 
Lutheran ministers.) An early letter 
of this type was sent to George Spen- 
lein, a former fellow student, who was 
undergoing an experience like his own 
(April 8, 1516). “I would fain know 
the condition of thy soul,” says the 
young Luther, tenderly exhorting his 
school friend to abandon his own 
righteousness, find the consolation ot 
Christ, and make the sins of others 
his own. 

MONG his later consultants 

were some of the young women 
who had left the nunneries, and had 
to meet new and unfamiliar situations. 
One whom he addresses (December 
14, 1523) as “Decorous and dear 
Maiden Hannah” had asked his judg- 
ment on whether she should marry a 
certain suitor. Luther would be glad 
to be of use but cannot advise definite- 
ly without adequate knowledge. He 
commends her own view, however, 
that marriage should not be hindered 
by distinction of rank: “One human 
being is worthy of another, if they 
only delight in and love one another.” 
To Elsa von Canitz, who on leaving 
the nunnery had come to Wittenberg, 
and later lived with an aunt and be- 
came melancholic, Luther wrote 
(August 22, 1527) inviting her to be 
a teacher of girls at Wittenberg. The 
devil has prompted her unhappy state 
of mind. “O my dear woman, do not 
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let him terrify you. If you suffer from 
him here you will escape him here- 
after. Christ and the prophets had 
hours of depression. If you come we 
shall talk further of this matter.” Two 
months earlier (June 10) he had 
written to another disconsolate “Elsa,” 
the wife of his friend John Agricola. 
She had already been invited to Wit- 
tenberg for a vacation. He here briefly 
urges prayer, in which he will join, 
that God will strengthen her in body 
and soul. An undated subsequent let- 
ter to her husband resumes the topic. 
She is now at Wittenberg for Luther’s 
psychiatric treatment, and this is a 
brief report. Her illness is of the mind 
rather than of the body, and her dis- 
ease is not for the apothecaries. It will 
not be cured by the slaves of Hippoc- 
rates but by the Word of God. Agri- 
cola himself could have consoled her, 
except that wives refuse encourage- 
ment from their husbands, supposing 
it to be biased by love. Luther con- 
fides to Agricola his impression that 
the wives of ministers think the Word 
of God is not for them but for their 
husbands only. Luther wrote many 
intimate letters to Agricola, revealing 
his own cares or bearing the burden 
of his friend’s. 

Former monks as well as nuns con- 
templating marriage sought his ad- 
vice. One of these was Wolfgang Reis- 
senbusch, who had become a school- 
master. Luther’s reply was written 
March 27, 1525. Luther had opposed 
vows of celibacy; his own marriage 
was to follow on June 13. He advises 
his correspondent that the former vow 
of chastity should not be an obstacle 
to his marriage, since “we are made 
for marriage,” and “chastity is not in 
our power.” In Scripture marriage is 
represented to be God’s ordinance; a 
vow against it contrary to God’s 
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Word. Furthermore, “it would be a 
fine, noble example if you married,” 
encouraging to others in like case, 

Grave decisions involving exposure 
to persecution or other personal risk 
had to be taken by many in the Re- 
formation. By authority of Albert of 
Mainz many adherents of Luther 
were imprisoned at Miltenberg, in 
October, 1523, and some, apparently, 
were put to death. In the February 
following, Luther wrote to the prison- 
ers and published a long letter of con- 
solation and spiritual counsel, at the 
same time sending (February 14, 
1524) a reproachful admonition to 
Albert. It is “a proud and blessed con- 
solation,” he tells the imprisoned 
evangelicals, to suffer for God’s Word 
and for God’s sake. They ought rather 
to pity their enemies than contemplate 
revenge upon them. True revenge is 
te thank God for suffering for His 
Word. He quotes “from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings” (Psalms 8:2) 
on the triumph of weak submissive- 
ness over the devil’s violence. They 
should pray for courage to speak of 
God’s Word even though this is pro- 
hibited. He has taken upon himself to 
write because they are persecuted, 
much to his regret, as “Lutherans”: 
“they slander God’s Word by giving 
it my name.” But they will not over- 
throw Luther and the Lutheran peo- 

The attention given by eminent and 
Lusy men to the personal problems of 
others is often surprising. Luther ex- 
hibits human warmth and reality in 
these matters, the product of his own 
vivid experience and emotional force. 
We are struck by his deep and un- 
wavering convictions, and by the un- 
professional and casual way in which 
he applies them in the guidance of 
souls. He writes not as one con- 
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scious of superior attainment, or as 
the representative of a priestly caste, 
but as a sinful and tempted Christian 
who is glad to bring such spiritual 
remedies as he has learned from 
Scripture and experience to the aid of 
those who ask, or need, his brotherly 
help. 

The early Lutheran pastor counsel- 
ed and absolved his parishioners pri- 
vately, but he was not encouraged! to 
carry this ministry to homes where 
his counsels were unwelcome. Bugen- 
hagen’s Kirchenordnung for Bruns- 
wick (1528) advises against visiting 
the sick without request, and the 
Wittenberg Kirchenordnung of 1533 
forbids this. Similar regulations occur 
elsewhere. Olavus Petri’s Swedish 
Church Manual (1529), which has 
been rendered into English with an 
introduction by O. V. Anderson, con- 
tains, however, an extended form for 


the visitation of the sick. Here a long 
prayer of confession is recited by the 
sick man, and the minister is instruc- 
ted to “cheer and comfort him in this 
manner: Dear brother (sister) as you 
have now made your confession before 
God and me, I, declare unto you (in 
accordance with God’s command) the 
full forgiveness of your sins.’”” An ad- 
dress of exhortation and comfort fol- 
lows; the Lord’s Supper is adminis- 
tered, after which there are prayers 
for the recovery of the sick person and 
another exhortation heginning: “Do 
not worry about anything but hold 
fast to Christ.” In this manual there 
is also a form “for ministering to 
those about to be executed,” marked 
by carefully chosen expressions of 
consolation and admonition and in- 
cluding a direction for “inquiry if his 
sins cause him any concern, and if he 
has anything unsettled with anyone.” 


COMING SOON 


Watch for the following significant articles in the fall: 


Personal Counseling and Preaching 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Minister Emeritus 
The Riverside Church 


Mastering Atomic Fear 
JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 


Technique of Handling Problems 
of Anxiety 


DR. Q. D. SCHUBMEHL 


Clifton Springs Sanitarium 


Counseling With Youth 
WILLIAM HULME 


Wartburg College 


Adolescence 
DR. STUART MCINTYRE FINCH 


Temple University Hospital 


Dealing With Guilt In Illegitimate 
Pregnancy 


SAM BANKS and MARGARET HILLIGOSS 
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BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty, The University of 
Chicago 


HIS discussion will begin with a 

review of the past in the light of 
the present. It will endeavor to set 
forth what appear to be the main fac- 
tors differentiating the literature of 
the past from that which we have now. 
It will also try to point out those ten- 
dencies of the past having most kin- 
ship with our present interest, and 
those which have least. 

We shall then deal with recent his- 
tory, the development of what we have 
at present. An effort will be made to 
evaluate how far we have come, what 
the positive and negative trends are 
at present, and what are the clear im- 
mediate needs. 

The discussion will close with a look 


This article is the substance of a lecture 
delivered in April 1950 under the joint aus- 
pices of the Congregational Library and 
the General Theological Library of Boston, 
and is reprinted from “The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Register” by permission 
of the author and publishers. 


The Literature of Pastoral Counseling— 
Past, Present, and Future 


Pastoral Counseling Needs to Know Its Heritage As 
Well As the Insights of What Is Genuinely New 


ahead at the needs and opportunities, 
what literature must do if it is to keep 
pace with the movement, and what 
literature can do creatively to lead the 
movement. 


The Past in the Light 
of the Present 


“Pastoral counseling” is a modern 
term, and it is no mere bit of academic 
acrobatics to ask seriously what cor- 
responds to it in the past history of the 
church. The obvious answer is that 
this lies, to use the traditional phrase, 
in the history of the cure of souls. So 
far as it goes, this is true. But, in ac- 
cepting it, we do well to recognize that 
we are then acknowledging that the 
antecedents of pastoral counseling in- 
clude such diverse elements as these: 
physical as well as spiritual punish- 
ments for enforcing group discipline 
upon an individual, public as well as 
private confession, all kinds of per- 
sonal advice and direction by letter as 
well as in person, group guidance by 
one Christian brother to another, and 
many others. The cure or care of souls 
has been the collective and diverse ef- 
forts of the church to bring the indi- 
vidual’s life, thought, and behavior to 
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the point where, in the church’s judg- 
ment, it ought to be. 


The cure of souls may or may not 
include casuistry, the case approach 
focused on a decision between possible 
actions, not, as in modern case work, 
on persons as such. Certainly some 
comment on casuistry as well as the 
cure of souls in a normative sense is a 
necessary part of the antecedents of 
pastoral counseling. 

Since we believe today, however, 
that tone and mood and attitude to- 
ward persons and their problems and 
potentialities are fundamental in pas- 
toral counseling, we cannot overlook 
historically whatever has affected or 
crystallized such basic attitudes. This 
we find in theological formulations, at 
least in a broad sense. 


All these things—the normative 
cure of souls, casuistry, and formu- 
lated attitude toward human problems 
—may be found in the literature. They 
are what, in dealing with the past, we 
can examine. But pastoral counseling 
also has other antecedents of at least 
two kinds which we do well to keep in 
mind, even though one of them is dif- 
ficult to ferret out from literary 
sources. This latter is the record of 
actual pastoral practice in helping in- 
dividuals. When the problems were 
not such as to violate some group 
standard, but were in the nature, for 
example, of pain through physical ill- 
ness or suffering through too-effective 
repression, we can only guess and de- 
duce what pastors did. Until now, only 
those problems have been written about 
which in some way went against group 
standards. With the other problems, 
we are safe in assuming that the gen- 
eral attitude and handling was, on the 
whole, more humane and understand- 
ing, by present standards, than was 
true of many of the dealings with peo- 
ple in which group standards had been 


violated. 

The fifth kind of antecedent is not 
what has come out of the church but 
what has emerged from the history of 
the sciences of man. For these data 
we would have to go to the history of 
psychiatry, of university and clinical 
psychology, of social work and service, 
of medicine and nursing. 

What, in simplest and most general 
form, can be said about these five 
kinds of antecedents in relation to pas- 
toral counseling today? We may begin 
with the cure of souls, or soul guid- 
ance. Here I am fortunate in having 
had the privilege of reading, in manu- 
script form, the monumental and clas- 
sic A History of the Cure of Souls by 
John T. McNeill, which will be pub- 
lished in a few months. Most of my 
insights on this phase of the topic come 
from that book, but Professor McNeill 
is of course in no way responsible for 
the conclusions I have drawn largely 
on the basis of his data. 

That which distinguishes our cur- 
rent viewpoint in pastoral counseling 
from nearly the whole body of histori- 
cal belief and practice of soul guid- 
ance is what may be called a develop- 
mental notion of persons. In varying 
degrees, nearly all past Christian prac- 
tice has been static rather than dynam- 
ic in its view of development, except 
as there was an incipient develop- 
mentalism reflected in the Protestant 
doctrine of sanctification (involving 
the possibility of an advance in piety). 


HE POINT may be seen more 
clearly if we look at the difference 


in the way act is assumed to be related 


to character or character pattern. In 
the earliest Christian days act was as- 
sumed to be but a symptom of char- 
acter, but by the third century the 
movement toward legalism had begun. 
Only in eruptive movements like the 
Reformation was the legalistic notion 
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seriously challenged, and then only 
temporarily and partially. 

We. may be a little more concrete. 
If, today, we should be confronted 
with a boy who has stolen a gun, or a 
widower who is becoming alcoholic, 
our first question would not be why 
their actions are wrong or even how 
to set them right. Our first question 
would be: What does this behavior 
mean to these people? This is develop- 
mentalism.- In any systematic sense, it 
is a modern idea. As a basic principle, 
it cannot be derived from any self- 
conscious part of church history. We 
do this not because the older questions 
are unimportant. They are, in fact, 
still central. But we feel that they can- 
not be answered until the developmen- 
tal question is asked first. This means 
that we are not paying mere lip service 
to the conviction that act follows 
character as the oak emerges from the 
acorn. We are following seriously the 


' full implications of that belief. 


The soul-guidance literature of the 
early and medieval church was mainly 
in three forms. First, there were the 
penitentials, books and pamphlets to 
guide the confessor and authoritative 
priest in his administration of penance. 
They suggest many insights into hu- 
man character. But their focus is the 
offense, not the offender. They have 
a casuistry in that a smaller rather 
than a larger punishment may be given 
this person at the priest’s discretion. 
But they are offense-centered, and 


therefore, as we would see it, both 


static and legalistic.. 

Second, there were the sermons, 
letters, and books of guidance on vari- 
ous kinds of problems encountered in 
trying to live .a Christian life. The 
books of guidance, ancient equivalents 
of Peace of Mind and On. Being a 


Real, Person,. were’ patterned largely. 


on classical Greek books with.a similar 
function. Many, of them dealt with the 
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problems of death and the consolation 
of the bereaved. There was an increas- 
ing use of letters for the guidance of 
individuals, especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The ser- 
mons performed a much more funda- 
mental function in that society than 
in ours and were able to lay the pat- 
terns for what the church regarded as 
necessary to soul guidance in almost 
the only verbal way which was avail- 
able before the days of printing and 
general literacy. The sermons and let- 
ters reveal a tempering of the legalism 
of the penitentials. 

Third, there were the devotional 
writings. Addressed neither to individ- 
uals nor to specific problems, they gave 
guidance in practicing the presence of 
God. In these classics there is clearly 
less difference from modern works 
than in any other aspect of our ante- 
cedents. Where the matter under con- 
sideration is relatively unindividual in 
its very nature, the difference is very 
much less. 

In spite of such movements of erup- 
tion and rediscovery as early mon- 
asticism and later purifications of it, 
the growth of the friars, the rise of 
Aristotelianism, and the beginnings of 
the method of science, the whole trend 
of soul guidance up to the Reforma- 
tion was toward increasing legalism. 
Even a treatment as brief as this must 
point out how basic an impact was 
made on such assumptions by the Ref- 
ormation. It has often been said that 
the Reformers did not do away with 
the confessional but instead made it 
voluntary and man-to-man instead of 
obligatory authority-to-subject. 
The doctrine of justification by faith 
is, from the point of view of soul guid- 
ance, a return, on a more sophisticated 
level, to the Pauline and early Chris- 
tian notion of the Christian as free, 
the most free Lord of all, and there- 
fore of the meaninglessness of act ex- 
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cept as an expression of character. It 
implies an incipient developmentalism. 
Lack of psychological knowledge pre- 
vented this potentiality from develop- 
ing very far, and within a century or 
so most Lutheranism had become as 
legalistic as Romanism, though with 
some different ideas. But the seeds of 
a developmental view were planted by 


. the Reformers. 


HERE IS perhaps one other way 
to describe the generic difference 
between our current view and _ the 
views of the past, in terms of the re- 
lation which the power and authority 
of the group is assumed to hold over 
the individual. What has been consid- 
ered at any time to be appropriate soul 
guidance has always been a function of 
the notion which the group had of its 
proper authority over the individual 
and of the degree of distrust which 
the group had over the private rela- 
tions of the individual to God. 
Consider, for example, the different 
meanings which punishment or dis- 
cipline may have at various times and 
places within Christian history. At one 
extreme, we see an offender pushed 
out and made the victim of some ob- 
vious punitive action, physical or 
spiritual or both. Does this help him? 
The answer is that this is an improper 
question. He has offended, and the 
honor and solidarity of the group de- 
mand his punishment. ‘There is no 
thought that the offender’s higher wel- 
fare may be ‘sufficiently important to 
the welfare of the group to warrant 
serious attention to the question of 
whether the punishment helps him. 
There were some attempts—for ex- 
ample, in eighteenth-century rational- 
ism and in various sentimental move- 
ments—to try to do away with the 
problem of the ‘individual and group 
authority altogether by some version 
of a doctrine of automatic harmony. 


But these, in their way, are as mistak- 
en as their opposites. They still assume 
that discipline or punishment is a rep- 
resentation of the group authority over 
the real interests of the individual. 

In the language of modern penology, 
more honored in- theory than practice 
but true nevertheless, the best protec- 
tion of society lies in the best possible 
rehabilitation of the offender. This 
says that the best interest of the of- 
fender is also the best interest of so- 
ciety, and the offender has something 
to say about what constitutes his best 
interest even though he is not permit- 
ted the final word. To use another 
analogy, the function of parental dis- 
cipline with children is not to establish 
the principle of parental authority but 
to protect the child from the conse-° 
quences of acts which he is not yet ina 
position to evaluate and therefore to 
strengthen, not weaken, his sense of 
adequacy in relation to. that for which 
he is prepared to assume responsibility. 

This does not answer all the prob- 
lems involved in a proper definition of 
the relation of individual to group. 
But it lays a groundwork for such a 
view which is equally removed from 
group authoritarianism or automatic 
harmony. The implications of these re- 
marks for a viewpoint in counseling 
are fairly obvious. Authoritarian -di- 
rection anda totally nondirective ap- 
proach must both be rejected. Since 
the pastor represents a group, he is 
not merely an individual practitioner 
and cannot therefore ignore the im- 
portance of the meaning of his repre- 
sentative capacity. 


E SEE, then, that there are .at 

least three ways of viewing the 
basic difference between modern -pas- 
toral counseling and _ historical soul 
guidance. The first is in terms of de- 
velopmentalism as against nondevelop- 
mentalism. ‘The sécond is the convic- 
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tion that act inevitably follows char- 
acter and can be changed only as char- 
acter is changed, as against the prin- 
ciple of attempting to control thought 
and behavior with various degrees of 
inattention to character. The third is 
in terms of the relation of group au- 
thority to the individual, which has 
been dominantly authoritarian in 
Christian history, although at times 
swinging to automatic harmony, but 
which now requires group considera- 
tion of the meaning of behavior to the 
individual prior to decision about 
group action in relation to the individ- 
ual. 


We mentioned four other kinds of 
antecedents, in addition to soul guid- 
ance, of modern pastoral counseling. 
These may be commented on very 
briefly. Casuistry, as developed in the 
medieval church and reaching a fine 
art among the later Jesuits, has had 
two kinds of meaning almost always 
joined together though not in what we 
would believe is fruitful synthesis. 
There has been in it a concern for the 
individual, especially mitigating other- 
wise rigorous punishment. This leads 
to more respect for individuality. But 
it has also meant an expanded source 
of power and authority for the church. 
If circumstances were considered, 
fewer people would turn away alto- 
gether, and the church would be strong- 
er. The case-work principle of pastoral 
counseling is different from this. It is 
hot a mitigation or watering-down of 
something to meet particular circum- 
stances. It is, ideally, an attempt to 
help the individual grow in the direc- 
tion of fulfilling his particular poten- 
tial freedom. It is not a concession to 
him. Nor is group solidarity to be un- 
derstood in terms of an earthly insti- 
tution. 


The third antecedent to which we 
referred was theological formulations, 


as crystallizing at any time and for any 
Christian group the tone and attitude 
of the group toward the individual, 
There is clearly a striking difference 
between the Reformation and medie- 
valism. The latter’s stress on ultimate 
optimism was closely related to a legal- 
ism which did not really care about 
the individual as such so long as he 
conformed. The former’s 
provisional pessimism was tied up in- 
tegrally with an eruptive and antilegal- 
istic tendency which cared greatly 
about the individual even if it remain- 
ed a bit suspicious of its own logic. 
What we now see is that an ultimate 
optimism has no meaning apart from 
a provisional pessimism. In this light, 
developmentalism, the integral relation 
of act to character, and something mu- 
tual and democratic about relation of 
group to individual, can take on mean- 
ing. 

Our fourth antecedent was pastoral 
practice on problems not involving 
group authority over the individual. 
The difference here is that we no long- 
er believe this to be a valid distinction. 
If an individual needs help, of what- 
ever kind, and gets it, the group is aid- 
ed too. If he needs it and does not get 
it, the group is injured too, at least in 
the sense that its own creative possi- 
bilities are less. If he needs help to 
fulfil himself, the group is concerned 
also, whether he has offended against 
the standards of the group or not. 

Our fifth antecedent was the 
sciences of man. This development has 
been very recent and very rapid. Even 
the most arrant reactionary in pastoral 
counseling should acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to it, at such basic points 
as what has here been called “‘develop- 
mentalism.” Besides, it should not be 
thought of as standing off against the 
church, the pastor, and religion. That 
would not be a fair picture either his- 
torically or contemporaneously. What 
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we objected to about the early over- 
statements of social and psychological 
scientists was not their science but 
their philosophy disguised as scientific 
findings. We will continue to disclose 
this when it appears. But the scientists 
of man are less naive than they once 
were, and perhaps we are too. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
that can be said about the sciences of 
man does not relate to any particular 
findings but to the method of securing 
findings. We have learned how to pro- 
duce and correct and check findings. 
In this sense scientific method is a 
part of pastoral counseling itself. Es- 
pecially does this become possible as 
the sciences of man move away from 
an artificial objectivity appropriate 
only to physical science toward a con- 
ception of methodology involving par- 
ticipant observation. 

Of the literature on the sciences of 
man, most of that which is best is rel- 
atively recent, apart from classics such 
as the writings of Freud. This is be- 
cause the full implications of the de- 
velopmental point of view come but 
slowly into consciousness. At first they 
seem to complicate and are kept out 
on that ground. It is only when one 
has penetrated more deeply that he 
realizes the complication is only in 
sources of data and not in terms of 
meaning. With meaning as the focus, 
the process simplifies. 


The Present 

The impact which the sciences of 
man, especially psychology, were mak- 
ing was first responded to on a theo- 
retical level. Only later was there the 
kind of interrelationship which gave 
rise to better study of pastoral prac- 
tice. Thus, perhaps, the first genuinely 
modern and significant books on pas- 
toral counseling were J. G. McKen- 
zie’s Souls in the Making (1929), 
Charles T. Holman’s The Cure of 


Souls (1932), and Karl R. Stolz’s 
Pastoral Psychology (1932): Hol- 
man’s has best stood the test of time, 
but all now appear discursive, oversys- 
tematic, and relatively undynamic 
compared to more recent writings. 

On the whole, it is my judgment 
that the most vital single influence on 
the modern literature of pastoral coun- 
seling was the movement for clinical 
pastoral training. The two greatest 
books of the thirties in this field were 
a direct result of it: The Art of 
Ministering to the Sick by Richard C. 
Cabot and Russell L. Dicks and The 
Exploration of the Inner World by 
Anton T. Boisen. This has been equal- 
ly though: not so exclusively true of 
the literature of the last ten years. 
Dicks, Wise, Maves and Cedarleaf, 
Fairbanks, and Johnson have been 
among the best and best known of our 
writers, and all are primarily products 
of this movement. While the contri- 
butions are no longer coming solely 
from those who have been so identi- 
fied, it is a measure of the revolution- 
ary significance of this movement that 
it has affected the field so deeply in its 
formative period. 


HE BOOKS by Dicks and Boisen 

are notable for another reason of 
direct concern to our contemporary 
situation. Boisen had become convinc- 
ed of the value and necessity of the 
minister’s knowing the processes of 
the inner life, the inner forces of life 
and death, the dynamics of personal- 
ity. Dicks and Cabot became convinced 
that a proper attention to method in 
its broad sense would greatly improve 
pastoral work. Each acknowledged the 
distinctive value of the other’s contri- 
bution. 

What neither of them saw in the 
thirties was that these insights belong 
together and that, if brought together, 
the result is much more than adding 
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one thing to another. In studying dy- 
namics of personality, Boisen was 
studying, in essence, the person the 
pastor was trying to help. There can 
be no method of helping which does 
not understand the object of that help. 
But in studying method largely con- 
ceived, Dicks was commencing the 
study of relationship. This is just as 
dynamic, and just as necessary, as 
studying the other person. 

These two points of view, while not 
in conflict, did not begin to merge 
until there was attention to the third 
factor: the attitude of the pastor. This 
was, I suspect, stimulated in part by 
psychoanalysis and in part by Carl 
Rogers. Once it began to be clear that 
there was an equal necessity for study- 
ing dynamically the parishioner, the 
relationship, and the pastor himself, 
we began to have a more comprehen- 
sive literature on pastoral counseling 
which is both more concrete and more 
general than that of the thirties. 

This modern movement was under- 
standably impressed with what it had 
which did not appear to be reflected in 
the past thought and practice of the 
church. Most new discoveries are like 
this, not realizing until afterward how 
deep is their debt to the past. There 
has been, therefore, a real though un- 
derstandable danger that pastoral 
counseling would not only cast aside 
its antecedents but would do so with- 
out knowing what they were. This 
would be both dangerous and self-de- 
feating. 

Fortunately, the tide is now moving 
in the other direction. We are begin- 
ning, though just beginning, to have 
some serious study of our antecedents. 
MeNeill’s work will be of the greatest 
help here. More popular writings like 
Charles Kemp's are also stimulating 
historical examination. But equally 
significant with these historical efforts 
on pastoral care is the emergence of 


writing at the theoretical level, per- 
haps best represented in David E. 
Roberts’ book Psychotherapy and a 
Christian View of Man. This volume 
says only a little about pastoral coun- 
seling. But, from the counseling point 
of view, its significance lies in this: 
that the deeper one reaches into Chris- 
tian doctrine and Christian history, 
the clearer it becomes that the religi- 
ous intention or motive which Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice have tried 
to express is potentially consistent and 
in basic harmony with the best insights 
of pastoral counseling. Perhaps one 
should put it the other way round. But 
the fact is the same in either event. 

There was a real danger that the 
pastoral counseling of today would 
either lose or divorce its heritage in 
Christian thought and practice or that, 
in seeking to recover that, would lose 
what is genuinely new in its insights. 
It need not, and should not, do either. 
The literature can be creative at this 
point as well as expressive. 

There is a danger which pastoral 
counseling has confronted at a differ- 
ent level. If we view the functions of 
the pastor, and the organization of 
these into offices of the church, we 
note a tendency for those interested in 
pastoral counseling either to write 
about it as divorced from the other 
functions or merely to call it funda- 
mental and assert that the other func- 
tions should learn from it. Carried to 
extremes, this would set pastoral 
counseling off from the pastor’s other 
activities and would conceive its goals. 
methods, and concerns to be in con- 
flict with everything else he is sup- 
posed to do. Fortunately, such a dan- 
ger has been seen, and there are some 
moves to guard against it. I have 
stated the point somewhat in_ this 
form. The pastor has many functions 
and several offices but one role. What- 
ever is learned from one function of 
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ofice which is truly basic is also reie- 
vant to the others if seen at a deep 
enough level. One can begin any- 
where; and if he is concrete enough, 
and at the same time theoretical 
enough, he is also mastering at least 
the basic point of view relevant to the 
other functions and offices. Imperial- 
im is out of place. Even pastoral 
counseling will lose if lured into be- 
coming the glamour girl of theologi- 
cal study. 

As Boisen has pointed out, most of 
the significant writing in this field has 
been in books, not journals, in con- 
trast to the medical and related pro- 
fessions. But we are beginning to have 
ral channels of communication 
through journals. 


The Future 

The principles which should inhere 
in the future literature of pastoral 
counseling are apparent from what 
has been said thus far. We might sum- 
marize them in this way: 

1. The genuine gains and insights 
of the modern era should be consoli- 
dated and valued. They should neither 
be repudiated nor magnified out of 
proportion. 

2. There should be dynamic under- 
standing of parishioner, relationship, 
and pastor’s attitude in all analyses of 
actual pastoral counseling. 

3. Attention should be devoted to 
linkage of what empirical investiga- 
tion discloses with the historical ante- 
cedents of pastoral counseling. 

+. Lines of communication and ex- 
change, in journals as well as books 
and pamphlets, should be kept open. 

>. Literature should lead and create 
as well as express. 

6. Dynamic principles disclosed by 
pastoral counseling should be tested in 
other aspects of the pastor’s work. 

7. There should be increased atten- 
tion to general theory and concrete 


practice and more attempt to link 
them. 

8. There should be constant inter- 
change with the several groups of 
scientists-of-man but a critical judg- 
ment of their findings in the light of 
theology and pastoral counseling. 

There would seem to be two broad 
types of literature which will be need- 
ed in the future: one for pastors and 
the other for parishioners. Both are 
essentially classified under pastoral 
counseling. 

The literature for pastors seems to 
fall into three groups: 

1. Literature on how to do_ pastoral 
counseling, the dynamics of helping 
people, kinds of problems the pastor 
is called on to help with, ete. 

. Literature on the place, relationship, 
and structure of pastoral counseling 
in relation to the total task and func- 
tion of the pastor. 

. Literature which sets forth general 
truth from data emerging out of the 
activities of pastoral counseling. 


to 


w 


One might wish to add separate sec- 
tions on historical study and its rela- 
tionship to the present, on relation of 
pastoral counseling to the sciences of 
man, and others. These are all intend- 
ed to be subsumed under (1) above. 

The literature needed for the laity 
would seem to fall into these groups : 


A. Literature on the interpretation of 
pastoral counseling to laymen, when 
they may need it, what it can do, 
what is their part in helping it to 
fulfill its purposes, etc. 

B. Literature on help by mutual assis- 
tance, group counseling, being help- 
ful as a friend, etc., in keeping with 
the old Protestant tradition of mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

C. Literature on the meaning of per- 
sonal help when needed and ways 
of getting it from the pastor or 
other professionals. 


MUST admit that there has 


been comparatively little re- 


search in the field of pastoral counsel- 
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ing. There should be more. But if 
there is to be more, then we must 
think more clearly than we have these 
last few years about what constitutes 
genuine research in this field. Those 
canons cannot necessarily be deduced 
from what is considered proper in 
some other field. To some extent the 
standards must be individual and in- 
digenous. We need to avoid perfec- 
tionism, sloppiness, and irrelevancy in 
almost equal proportions. 

Not a word has been said here about 
the perilous state of the world, and its 
reflection in the anxieties and suffer- 
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ing of the people we want through our 
counseling to help. But what has been 
said is not unmindful of the immen- 
sity of the need. Pastoral counseling, 
if it is Christian, does not require a 
harmonious world in which to operate, 
any more than it requires a harmoni- 
ous inner life. These are its goals, not 
its limiting conditions. It deals not just 
with marriage and vocation and sex 
and money but with the inner issues 
of life and of death. Our counseling 
ultimately is about the presence of the 
God who sustains the very tissues of 
our bodies. 
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Paul—A Study in Conflict 


It ls No Accident That the World's Greatest Panegyric on 


Love Should Have Been Written by a Man Whose Heart 


Was So Often Besieged by the Impulse to Hate 


BY OREN H. BAKER 
Dean and Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology, The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School 


AUL was the first Christian theo- 

logian. It was out of his reflection 
on the meaning of Jesus and through 
his formulation of that meaning that 
the Graeco-Roman world became ac- 
quainted’ with Christ the Lord. In the 
attention given to his ideas, Christian 
thinkers in succeeding generations 
habitually began with Paul in attempt- 
ing to interpret Jesus. There were, in 
the course of time, exceptions to this 
tendency, but the main stream of 
Christian thought flowed from Paul. 
The Epistles were the first Christian 
Writings. It was not until very mod- 
etn times that Christian scholars re- 
covered the historical Jesus and _ set 
him in his own context. Notwith- 
standing this achievement, Paul has 
continued to shape the beliefs of many 
Christians. His position in history has 
yielded to new perspectives but he has 
not been eclipsed. The apostle ap- 
pointed as God’s afterthought with a 


gospel of his own became a rival of 
his Lord in determining the form of 
Christian faith. At least, to him more 
than to any other must be credited the 
founding of the community of be- 
lievers who collected and transmitted 
the teaching of Jesus and the tradi- 
tions about him. It was the gospel ac- 
cording to Paul that guaranteed the 
survival of the gospel of Jesus. 

In view of all that has been written 
about Paul, it would seem presumptu- 
ous to add another word. Yet there is 
enough enigma in him to make him a 
constant challenge to the imagination. 
The impulse to put diverse and con- 
tradictory elements together to see 
how they will come out is a part of a 
natural curiosity. Subjective need 
also plays a part. Any significant at- 
tempt to state the meaning of life and 
the nature of human destiny becomes 
a datum in seeking solutions to our 
own problems. That many have seen 
themselves mirrored in Paul goes 
without saying. We respond also to 
the prospect of hypo- 


testing new 


theses and trying out new tools. Ad- 
vance in the field of New Testament 
scholarship in the last hundred years 
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has been made through the use of 
scientific method adapted to the ma- 
terials in hand. Textual, literary, and 
historical criticism have done a great 
work on the early Christian writings, 
especially the Gospels. The Tiibingen, 
the Ritschlian, and the eschatalogical 
schools of thought have had their 
and made their contributions. Form- 
geschichte with its emphasis on sits 
im leben now holds the field. And the 
end is not yet. 


In the light of this record, it does . 


not seem out of place to think that 
modern psychology has provided some 
useful tools for understanding a man 
like Paul. The difficulty in such an ap- 
proach is admittedly great and it will 
be easy to claim too much. But other 
methods of biblical study have been 
subject to similar limitations and 
temptations. Any assumed finality 
with regard to conclusions flowing 
from a particular position has been 
challenged, and rightly so. The per- 
fect answer cannot be given to all the 
questions. Perhaps the most we can 
expect from further writing about 
Paul is a sharpening of insights here 
and there that may add something to 
what is already known and accepted. 
psychological interpretation of 
Paul, however, is buttressed by the 
fact that all students of his career ac- 
knowledge the dominance of his per- 
sonal experience in shaping his the- 
ology. The rediscovery of Jesus has 
emphasized this fact and by contrast 
raised a question with regard to ac- 
centuated and distorted elements in 
Paul. Such a question is not settled 
by merely drawing attention to the 
differences between the prophetic and 
rabbinic patterns of thought. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether any serious dis- 
cussion of such a subject as salvation 
can proceed in purely general terms 
without the appearance of strong 
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notes of emphasis which reveal unique 
marks of a writer’s own needs. It is 
this individualistic element in Paul 
that makes psychology relevant as a 
technique of understanding. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the 
present venture is an attempt to 
sharpen the focus on certain factors in 
Paul’s motivation rather than an effort 
to offer a completely new view of him. 


MONG the canons of psychologi- 

cal judgment and interpretation, 

two are central—the drive of organic 
need and the basic life-situation of 
the person. There are data in the 
Pauline writings from which fairly 
sound inferences may be drawn with 
respect to both of these. Few writers 


‘have been more autobiographical than 


Paul. In his phrase, the Epistles are 
an epistle to be read and known as the 
revelation of a man as well as the 
exposition of a gospel. We come to 
this record (supplemented by The 
Acts) thinking of the three factors 
common to all personal development, 
regardless of the period of history,— 
body, environment, and mind. The 
anatomy of the self in any particular 
case is discernible if we can trace the 
process by which these three interact 
with one another and direct activity 
toward goals which are presumed to 
satisfy needs. A brief elaboration of 
this statement will give us orientation 
with regard to our approach to Paul. 

From a genetic standpoint, it may 
be said that the self is built up 
through the experience of the body as 
a social instrument. The behavior of 
children discloses the pattern. A small 
boy says to his playmate, “I can jump 
farther than you,” or, “I can throw a 
stone farther than you can.” Then, in 
demonstration of his claims, he jumps 
and throws. The playmate follows 
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with his performance of the acts. 


Here are two selves in the ‘making, . 
and two bodies are engaged inthe pro- 


cess. Environment is there also— 
earth, space, the pull of gravitation, 
and so on. Inheritance and, previous 
experience. are there too. If; however, 


the second boy jumps and throws * 


farther’ than the first, there are im- 
portant results for the future of both, 
to be measured of course in different 


terms. In short, success and _ failure: 


emerge out of this sort of situation 
and leave their marks on the personal- 


ity as resultants of the effectiveness: 


(attainment of goal) or lack’ of effec- 
tiveness of the bodily acts. The first 
boy may try again and continue prac- 
ticing until he brings his body up to 
the challenge of his (social) claims. 
He may give up, or try something 
more promising. 

An important item in the kind of 
situation just described is the emo- 
tional accompaniment of the activity— 
the pleasure in success, the embarrass- 
ment or pain in failure. The self is 
constituted from activities of this sort 
extending thoughout the whole range 
of human interest and concern. The 
engagement of the body may not al- 
ways be as explicit as the illustration 
indicates but it is nevertheless a con- 
stant part of the situation. Even an 
abstract idea has a motor aspect. If a 
child has difficulty in socializing his 
body, he may withdraw it, or any part 
of it that he feels is defective, or he 
may develop compensations in other 
directions, especially the verbal direc- 
tion. One must somehow achieve re- 
spect in his own eyes, and the condi- 
tion for that is the respect of others. 
In this setting the drive for superior 
attainment can be understood. Secur- 
ity, social ease and effectiveness are 
the goals. Sometimes anxiety about 


achieving these goals may be so deep 


and acute that the person overdoes 
hiS chosen art and creates a bulge in 
his behayior more conspicuous - than 
the defect itself. Though this may not 
occur in any observable sense, the in- 
ward state of uncertainty’ may affect 


-constantly the adjustive efforts. of the 


person. He may act as though, he 
needed to prove, something to hitself 
and keep it proved’ to rout all doubt, 

This, primacy of the body in the 
formation -of the self and its outcome 


in adult life may be illustrated by the 


case of William, a nian in his early 
twenties, married (one year), and 
settled in his vocation. He stated that 
he was troubled by occasional crises 
which expressed themselves in trying 
dreams. The difficulty seemed immedi- 
ately to be associated with a marked 
interest in athletics. He had since 
childhood been interested in sports 
and had acquired skill in several 
kinds. He played hard, and though 
now under the responsibility of family 
and vocation, he could not resist the 
call of the game. His one game, now 
dominant, was basketball. He would 
get on a team whenever he could. The 
dreams came sometimes before and 
sometimes after a game. The night be- 
fore, he would, in his dream, go 
through the activities of the game, 
sometimes in disguised form, some- 
times more realistically. He would 
awaken in a state of exhaustion and 
in a cold sweat. If his team lost a 
game, he would have the dream on 
the following night with the same 
physical accompaniments. The prob- 
lem was to find out why he over- 
valued athletics. 

OME of the pertinent facts in 

William’s childhood history may 


be mentioned to make the point at is- 
sue in this discussion. His father was 
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4 rural minister, had several churches, 
and was away from home a great deal. 
William was the oldest child, and the 
only boy. Two sisters completed the 
family circle. He had no regular male 
playmates. In the country, neighbors 
lived at a distance and farm boys had 
plenty to do besides play. At school, 
William got the idea that the sister 
next to him was not bright. His 
mother, by her attitude, seemed to 
confirm this, impressing her son with 
the responsibility for upholding the 
family status. The younger sister was 
described as “weak and sickly.’’ One 
crucial detail, however, seemed to 
hold the key to William’s childhood 
struggle and to account, in part at 
least, for his current need to partici- 
pate in athletics. The father’s return 
from his duties was always an event 
for this boy as the father would some- 
times play with him. William had the 
usual boy’s interest in baseball, and 
during this period of his life Babe 
Ruth was often in the headlines. The 
father shared this interest and would 
play pitch and toss with the boy. On 
one such occasion, the father threw 
the ball with all the might of his adult 
arm. William tried to catch it but 
could not hold it, and the sting was 
very painful. When he dropped the 
ball, his father said, “You've got to 
do better than that or you will never 
grow up and be a man.” One other 
item in the story will suffice to indi- 
cate how pervasive anxiety about 
physical capacity may become. In re- 
ferring to the child he and his wife 
were expecting in a few months, Wil- 
liam said, “I always think that it is 
going to be a girl.” 

What has all this to do with Paul? 
It serves only to present concretely a 
picture of the dynamics of personality 
and to suggest the nature of our hy- 
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pothesis concerning the acute problem 
which Paul faced with respect to his 
body. It is needless to rework here 
the thought of others who have sought 
to identify Paul’s illness. That he had 
a disability of some sort is beyond 
question. The case for a functional 
disorder is impressive in view of the 
symptoms presented and the reticence 
of the New Testament writers in dis- 
cussing it. An overt organic ailment 
could have been described in the 
medical terms of that day. Luke could 
have named it. We must reckon, of 
course, with the social stigma attach- 
ed to disease by the Jews of the time 
and the desire of Paul's admirers to 
protect him. Paul’s own references, 
to the condition, however, have the 
vagueness which goes with the feeling 
of a patient who knows there is some- 
thing wrong with him but is unable to 
say precisely what it is. The “thorn 
in the flesh” is a figure without diag- 
nostic value, but it makes very clear 
the fact that his disability was a great 
burden to him and a constant accom- 
paniment of his labors. 


Of special significance, for our pur- 
poses, is Paul’s early experience as a 
boy and how that affected his thought 
of himself. The recovery of this period 
of his life) in terms of detailed report 
is difficult, if not impossible, but there 
are inferences which may be drawn 
with considerable certainty from the 
record and our knowledge of his early 
environment. Tarsus was a Greek 
city endowed with Greek culture. An 
alert and sensitive lad like Paul could 
not have looked upon Greek boys ex- 
ercising in the games without self- 
reference. The Greek emphasis upon 
physical vigor was in the social at- 
mosphere which he breathed. Yet he 
was restricted by the demands of a 
minority group with stern religious 
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ideals. His own physical limitations, 
whatever they were, would be accen- 
tuated in a manner not common to the 
Palestinian environment. It is_ this 
feeling about his body that pervades 
much of his thought when he address- 
es himself to the general human prob- 
lem on the intellectual level. 

A passage in point is the notable 
statement of the human dilemma in 
Romans 7:18-23. The question 
whether Paul is stating the case for 
the race or describing his own experi- 
ence need not detain us. For there can 
be no doubt that he feels deeply in- 
volved personally in the issue. The 
Greek language tells us something 
which the English translations do not 
fully convey. For example, he uses 
two different words for “good.” Para- 
phrased rather freely, the passage 
runs as follows: 

For I know that no good thing 
(agathon) dwells in my flesh. Though 
the wish is present with me, the ca- 
pacity to accomplish the good (kalon) 
is not. For I do not the good (aga- 
thon) I wish, but practice the evil I do 
not wish. But if I do not what I wish, 
it is not I that accomplish it, but sin 
that dwells in me. I find then the law, 
that, to me who would do good (kalon) 
evil is present. I take delight in the 
law of God according to the inward 
man, but I see another law in my mem- 
bers battling against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity 
under the law of sin which is in my 
members. 

Aside from any formal exegesis oi 
the passage, several points stand out. 
Describing the state of his flesh, Paul 
says that there is nothing inherently 
good (agathon) in it, but when he 
considers what can be done about it, 
he says he cannot accomplish the good 
(kalon). Though it may be recalled 
that Paul is not always consistent in 
the language he uses, there is never- 
theless emotional significance in his 
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preferences. The second word for 
good has an esthetic quality in it. Ir 
can be translated “beautiful” but such 
an English word would not satisfy the 
context. In other places in the New 
Testament it is also translated “good,” 
—good seed,” for example, in Mat- 
thew 13:37f. In the Pauline passage 
under consideration, Moffatt renders 
the word “right.” What seems ines- 
capable, however, is a boyhood scene 
which lies far back of the day when 
Paul dictated the letter to the Ro- 
mans: handsome, athletic, Greek 
youths taking pride in their bodies 
and their physical prowess. Another 
matter worth special note is the fact 
that Paul introduces the concept of 
law in his discussion of the issue. His 
physical status, the flesh, is fixed and 
final, operating according to its own 
law. The idea of such a law governing 
the body parallels his conception of 
the Jewish law as the basis of a right- 
ecusness acceptable to God. He is 
hemmed in by both, a captive. He 
cannot achieve kalos in either. This is 
the existential frustration which un- 
derlies his outlook on life and sets for 
him the dialectical pattern in which 
his thought moves. “Wretched man, 
I am!” he says. 


THER data considered, it does 

not seem stretching facts to say 
that Paul’s physical deficiency result- 
ed in a general reaction to his bodily 
appearance which made him self-con- 
scious in face to face relations. There 
is evidence that he did not make a 
very favorable impression when he 
appeared in public. His rejection at 
Athens where he really made an in- 
genious speech does not seem entirely 
due to the ideas which he presented. 
In Second Corinthians 10:10, one of 
the autobiographical passages, he 
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makes reply to an opponent who had 
said that Paul’s “letters are weighty 
and strong but his bodily presence is 
weak and his speech of no account.” 
The basic feeling of inferiority implied 
in this would produce earnest, com- 
pensatory striving. Such _ striving 
would accentuate his zeal as a Phari- 
see and his later struggle for domi- 
nance in the churches. Moreover, 
there is biting sarcasm in his reply to 
his critics. He insists that when he 
visits the church at Corinth he will 
act with as much vigor as that with 
which he writes. He states further 
that his opponents take an exalted 
view of themselves because they “com- 
pare themselves with themselves” 
while he measures himself by his own 
standards derived from the Lord. 
Twice he contends that he is not one 
whit inferior to the other apostles, 
and adds that though he may be rude 
in speech he possesses special know- 
ledge. 

These attacks of Paul upon those 
who were trying to usurp his position 
are not to be passed over lightly. In 
general the background out of which 
hostility comes includes a felt inferior- 
ity in some important area of person- 
ality and a striving for status which 
is threatened by competition. If the 
record in Acts 9:1 can be taken at its 
face value, Paul’s first outlet for his 
hostile feelings was manifest in his 
opposition to the Christian sect. He 
admits that “he persecuted the church 
of God, and made havoc of it.” Later 
the same fierce spirit turned against 
those who were subverting his con- 
verts and against those tendencies in 
the converts which imperiled their 
loyalty to his gospel. In this reference, 
we are not ignoring the fact that the 
objective situation required a strong 
hand. What is at issue, however, is 


the intense zeal which was a peculiar 
property of Paul due to his deep per- 
sonal involvement in every question 
that came up. He had need for an 
absolute authority in that area where 
his one claim to superiority lay. The 
“Wrath,” he says, is on the Thessa- 
lonians content in their sins. He who 
does not love the Lord, let “‘God’s 
curse be on him.” Equally emphatic is 
his judgment on anyone who preaches 
anything that contradicts his gospel. 
“God’s curse be on him,” he tells 
the Galatians. Moreover, he intends 
to deal with certain people who charge 
that he moves on the “low level of the 
flesh.” He concedes that he does live 
in the flesh but contends that he does 
not make war as the flesh does. His 
weapons are “mighty before God to 
the casting down of strongholds,” the 
destruction of thrones set up against 
the knowledge of God. Paul knows 
military language and uses it. “I am 
prepared to court-martial anyone who 
remains insubordinate.” (Moffatt) 
Such persons are false prophets who 
fashion themselves into apostles of 
Christ as “Satan fashions himself into 
zn angel of light.’’ The final challenge 
to the Corinthians is: “Which is it to 
be? Am I to come to you with a rod 
of discipline or with love and a spirit 
of gentleness ?” 

The social value of these words was 
very great in terms of the problems 
with which Paul was dealing in the 
churches. But the destiny of his own 
soul was also at stake. Loyalty of 
others to his gospel was necessary to 
his confidence in the effectiveness of 
that gospel. The fellowship of others 
was needed to support his own faith 
and hope of salvation. The depth of 
this demand jis reflected in his quest 
for love. He beams with joy when 
anyone is considerate of him and de- 
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fers to his knowledge. He thanks God 
on every, remembrance of the Philip- 
pians. His repeated assertion of de- 
votion to his converts; his refusal to 
be a burden to them financially; his 
hurt feeling when the Corinthians 
gave money to his opponent, are indi- 
cations of his need for affection. When 
a person feels unattractive; when the 
sense of some inferiority weighs upon 
him; when loneliness burdens the 
heart, then the need for recognition 
and love becomes acute. Fortunately 
for Paul, there was response to his 
efforts. Some people, notably Aquila 
and Priscilla, Titus, Timothy, Luke 
“the beloved physician,” and others 
gave him the honest regard which 
quieted his craving and enabled him 
to endure hardships otherwise over- 
whelming. Most of all they confirmed 
in him the distinction which he claim- 
ed, a fact of importance to him per- 
sonally and to his mission. For, if self- 
confidence is to be more than sheer 
self-assertion it must be fed by the 
love of at least a few intimate, under- 
standing, and cheering friends. Self- 
Icve is born in the process of being 
loved. 

It remains for us in this brief 
study to sketch the course of Paul’s 
intellecutal effort in attempting to re- 
solve his conflict. We have traced his 
striving for social status. We turn 
next to his struggle for righteousness 
in the sight of God. 


AUL’S biography as a Christian 

dates from his conversion which 
is reported three times in The Acts, 
twice by his own lips. The pathologi- 
cal symptoms in this experience are 
inviting but we shall forego specula- 
tion about them. It will be sufficient 
simply to recognize that the experi- 
ence involved intensely emotional as 
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well as intellectual elements. Psycho- 
logically the precipitating event for 
Paul’s conversion was the martyrdom 
of Stephen which he witnessed. It is 
not written that he participated in the 
stoning but it is stated that he con- 
sented to it. He may, indeed, have 
had some official or semi-official con- 
nection with it. If the record can be 
trusted, and our estimate of Paul’s 
personal need is correct, it would 
seem almost inevitable that he should 
brood over Stephen’s testimony and 
that the last moments of the dying 
man should be unforgettable. Some- 
thing very deep must have stirred in 
his soul, engaging both sadistic and 
masochistic impulses. But what is 
much more obvious is the fact that 
Paul confronted in Stephen the goal 
of his own striving, a kind of right- 
eousness that brought peace of mind 
undisturbed even by death. In a word, 
Paul first saw Jesus in the face of 
Stephen and the scene of the martyr- 
dom was transformed into the experi- 
ence on the Damascus road. The real- 
ization that he was destroying the 
very faith that his “inner man” re- 
quired would carry with it an over- 
powering sense of guilt which be- 
comes vocal in the accusation he 
heard as he neared the city. The in- 
ward upheaval which followed re- 
quired an intellectual reorganization 
that extended throughout the remain- 
der of his career. The adjustment be- 
gan by admitting Jesus into the cate- 
gory of messiahship. 


The most systematic attempt of 
Paul to put together the elements of 
his inner struggle is found in Romans 
1-8. Ideologically the problem is to 
create some kind of synthesis of his 
inherited religion, Jewish Pharisaism, 
and his experience as a Christian in 
relation to his mission to the Gentiles. 
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1951 PAUL—A 
His first step is to show how both 
the Jews and the Gentiles are under 
the condemnation which flows from 
sin. The guilt of the Jews is more 
acute because they have a revelation 
of ‘righteousness in the Law. But the 
guilt of the Gentiles is also explicit on 
the basis of the natural revelation 
which God grants to all men. So all 
have sinned and come short of the ap- 
proval of God. The Jew cannot claim 
righteousness by virtue of merely hav- 
ing the law, for no Jew can keep it. 
The Gentile cannot claim immunity 
from the wrath of God on the basis 
of ignorance. Both must seek salva- 
tion through a new righteousness, a 
righteousness of God, made manifest 
in Jesus Christ. This righteousness 
is a gift, appropriated by faith, not at- 
tained by observance of legal require- 
ment or obedience to conscience. It is 
purely an act of God, the work of 
grace, not the result of human effort. 
While we were yet in sin, that is, un- 
deserving, Christ died for us. Status, 
then, in the eyes of God comes 
through acceptance of Christ as the 
divine outreach toward man. 

In Paul’s reasoning about the way 
of salvation, his thought oscillates be- 
tween the forensic and the personal. 
He has to come to terms with the 
Law, but the personal issue, the law 
in his members, is never far away. Ro- 
mans 8 includes both the announce- 
ment of acquital and the adoption of 
the sons of God. The whole attempt 
seems to be directed toward general- 
izing personal experience in a form 
that will provide a message of salva- 
tion for others. Ideas current in the 
Graeco-Roman environment are 
drawn upon to advance this end. 

Central, however, in the thinking 
of Paul is the issue of flesh and body, 
mind and spirit. In his thought, it 
would seem safe to say that flesh re- 
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fers to the physical life in its gross 
aspect, the source of the instinctual 
desires, while body refers to the form 
of the person. The flesh has an ani- 
mating spirit (psyche) ; the body has, 
or may have, the higher quality of 
spirit designated as pneuma. Paul re- 
jects the body in its gross aspect— 
the flesh which is the seat of sin and 
the cause of alienation from God. He 
builds up a higher conception of the 
body as the dwelling place of the spirit 
of God. The progression of his thought 
along this line is revealed in a number 
of passages. “I do sigh,” he says, 
“within this tent of mine with heavy 
anxiety—not that I want to be strip- 
ped, no, but to be made the cover of 
the other, to have my mortal element 
absorbed by life. . . . I am prepared 
for this change by God who has given 
me the spirit as its pledge and instal- 
ment.” (Moffatt) This ties up with 
the idea in verse 17—“There is a new 
creature whenever a man comes to be 
in Christ ; what is old is gone, the new 
has come.” Also, First Corinthians 
6:13b, 18f. “The body is not meant 
for immorality but for the Lord, and 
the Lord is for the body. . . . Do you 
not know your bodies are members of 
Christ? .... Do you not know your 
body is the temple of the holy spirit 
within you—the spirit you have re- 
ceived from God? You are not your 
own, you are bought for a price; then 
glorify God with your body.” (Mof- 
fatt) Body here is something different 
from flesh. It is the man, changed in 
fundamental character, cleansed from 
the unholy craving of the flesh, the 
bodily form inhabited by a new tenant, 
the Spirit, of God in Christ. The re- 
demption of the body is an urgent 
necessity for Paul. 


N THIS light we are prepared to 


understand the importance of the 
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death and resurrection of Jesus for 
Paul. Formally the main barrier to 
the acceptance of Jesus as Messiah 
was his death. In Jewish thought it 
was unthinkable that such an event 
could occur. Eventually Paul solved 
the problem in terms of the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of Jesus, the re- 
surrection, and the return of the liv- 
ing Lord. It is too much, however, to 
conclude that his conversion and all 
that it meant in his preaching follow- 
ed strict laws of logic, the simple 
equation of Jesus with the Messiah, 
installed as son of God by the power 
of the resurrection. Formally Paul 
sees that the death of Jesus has a pro- 
pitiatory effect upon God. Sin and 
guilt are removed by atonement. But 
the resurrection is the crucial issue 
without which preaching is vain. Dy- 
namically for Paul, Jesus had to die 
to dispose of the question of the flesh. 
Flesh and blood cannot inherit eternal 
life. A seed dies but new life comes 
from it; God gives it a new body. “So 
also is the resurrection from the 
dead.” The body is “sown in corrup- 
tion”; “in dishonor”; “in weakness.” 
It is raised in “incorruption’; “in 
glory”; “in power.” “It is sown a na- 
tural (physical) ; it is raised a spirit- 
ual body (soma _ pneumatikon).” 
There is triumph, almost ecstacy, in 
his final words. Isaiah and Hosea 
come to his aid. “Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O grave, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
The sting of death is sin; and the 
power of sin is the law; but thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The psychological background of 
this masterpiece in First Corinthians 
15 is almost irresistible. There is the 
record of his rejection at Athens 
where he preached about the ressur- 
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rection and the Greeks called him a 
“babbler.” To people who through a 
long history had accepted the body for 
what it is, the idea of the resurrection 
of the body was amusing, if not re- 
pugnant. They did not share Paul’s 
feelings about the flesh. Immortality 
was their word when they reasoned 
about the future life. Paul was chas- 
tened, no doubt by this experience, 
and the result is the more mature pre- 
sentation in the passage just quoted 
from the first Corinthian letter and 
bearing marks of Greek influence. 
Nevertheless the survival of the body 
redeemed from the flesh remains. And, 
it does not seem to be laboring our 
hypothesis too much if we see in his 
references to glorifying the body remi- 
niscences of those former days of his 
boyhood in Tarsus. “Every man that 
striveth in the games exerciseth self- 
control in all things.” “I die daily,” 
he says in another place. “I buffet 
(bruise) my body, and bring it into 
bondage : lest by any means, after that 
I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected.” It would seem 
beyond doubt that the fear of rejec- 
tion was a potent force in Paul’s per- 
sonal development and exerted a per- 
vasive influence his religious 
thought. The school of Gamaliel fur- 
nished the intellect of the young man, 
but it remained for the school of 
Christ to deal with the boy, the deeper 
levels of personality, by providing a 
way out of the ordeal of the flesh 
through death and the resurrection. 
In his Christology, Paul achieves inti- 
mate identification with Jesus saying, 
“T have been crucified with Christ and 
it is no longer I that live but Christ 
that liveth in me.” 


Obviously in the treatment we have 
been giving our subject many ele- 
ments in the record have been neglec- 
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ted and the possibilities of psychologi- 
cal interpretation curtailed at many 
points. The main clues, however, have 
been presented. The gospel Paul 
preached was indeed “his gospel,” for 
it was in every accent the direct out- 
flow of his own embattled soul. In his 
striving for righteousness and leader- 
ship, he found his vocation as apostle 
to the Gentiles, a pastor of churches, 
counselor, and administrator. History 
has not overpaid its tribute to him, 
though we may not agree with the 
terms in which it has often been ex- 
pressed, or the grounds for it. He is 
still a good starting-point for reflec- 
tion on the meaning of life. His ques- 
tions are not without relevance for us. 
His categories will not suffice for our 
answers but they prod us to find bet- 
ter ones. As we see it, however, his 
right to a place of honor, aside from 
what Christian theology has accorded 
him, consists in his persistent effort to 
attain the mark of his calling. If it 
must be said that he was subject to a 
neurotic drive for distinction, it must 
be added also that the record supports 
the statement that he fought a “good 
fight.” 


T WOULD be doing less than jus- 

tice to Paul if we did not make 
some final comment on the song of 
life as he, at the peak of his thought, 
finally came to express it. It is not an 
accident that First Corinthians 13, 
the world’s greatest panegyric on love, 
should have been written by a man 
whose heart was so often besieged by 
the impulse to hate. The external 
forces which threatened him found 
allies in the destructive tendencies 
within. Of the two, speaking in gene- 
ral terms, the former are more easily 
conquered because they can be identi- 
fied. The unseen inward “enemy” is 
furtive, elusive, disguised, ambushing 
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the soul from the unconscious depths 
of psyche. We cannot understand 
Paul, nor take his true measure, until 
we appreciate what it meant to fight 
bound in chains. Perhaps we cannot 
say that he won. He did not claim 
victory except in prospect. But he was 
winning! He found the peace that 
passes understanding, the peace that 
comes not at the end of the battle but 
in the midst of it, in the assurance that 
one is going in the right direction. 


As we read the lines and are caught 
by the flow and rhythm of the words, 
the clarity of the ideas, the fitness of 
the phrases, with a quality not unlike 
the “perfect tribute” at Gettysburg 
born amid fires of battle, we are sud- 
denly startled by what seems a digres- 
sion, a discordant note in verse ll. 
“When I was a child, I talked like a 
child, I felt like a child, I argued like 
a child; now that I am become a man 
I have put away childish things.” The 
sentence seems out of context until 
we discover its larger meaning. We 
recall Paul’s childish petulance, the 
charge for example, in Second Corin- 
thians that certain apostolic pretenders 
“compare themselves with them- 
selves” whereas he has a_ superior 
standard of his own, an instance of 
the “special pleading” to which Pro- 
fessor Ernest W. Parsons says Paul 
resorted when he got in a tight place. 
tut the picture becomes clearer as we 
reflect further on verse 11. It is auto- 
biography, and there is insight in it. 
The little confession with a big impli- 
cation belongs where it occurs. It is 
integral to the whole discussion of 
love. For this love, “intelligent good- 
will,” is the mark of maturity. Kalos 
and the tension that goes with it 
yields at last to agape. As long as one 
knows only in part, it is better to love 
than to be right. 
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Reaching the Individual Through the Group 


Discipline Is a Process, Not an Emergency Measure 


BY RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


Member of the Facuity, New 
School for Social Research 


HE HUMAN hunger for simple 
and quick remedies is great. The 
tremendous business of the patent 
medicine industry is one illustration 
of it. Magazines on astrology, all kinds 
of advice over the radio, the “what to 
do” cult columns in our newspapers 
are all illustrations of this deep need 
for quick remedies and solutions. We 
wish we had a method, a prescription, 
by which we could “get discipline” and 
say “they lived happily ever after.” 
But if we face the fact that disci- 
pline, like good health, is a long-range 
and continuing process, we will not 


expect to “get” good discipline by 


This article is a chapter from Dr. Witten 


berg’s forthcoming book, The Art of 
Group Discipline, to be published next 
month by Association Press. This book, 


which is reviewed by Dr. Luther Wood- 
ward in this issue, will be the July Selection 
ot the Pastoral Psychology Book Club, and 
is the answer to the literally thousands of 
requests which we have received from our 
ministers for a book which will help them 
deal more adequately with the problems 
arising in church group work 
dren in Sunday School, with youth groups, 
and adult group work. Copyright 1951 by the 
publishers and printed by their permission. 


with chil 


magic. All we can hope for is to make 
some contribution toward this process 
and help ourselves along toward a 
healthier state. 

The first rule to remember, then, is: 

1. Face the fact that discipline ts a 
process, not an emergency measure. 
Six-year-old Anthony was told by his 
group leader after a play period to 
pick up the blocks and put them on the 
shelf. Anthony said: “Me? Why 
should I, I didn’t put them there!” 

What did the leader do? She accept- 
ed his statement and did nothing at 
the moment except to watch. A half- 
hour later Anthony came to her and 
said: “Miss Brewster, would you help 
me untie a knot in my shoe?” 

“T'll be glad to, Anthony,” she re- 
plied, as she began to untie the knot. 
It proved a very tight knot and hard 
to open. As the leader struggled, An- 
thony said that he was sorry it was so 
difficult. 

“How did you ever get this knot so 
tight?” asked Miss Brewster. 

“T don’t know,” said Anthony. “I 
gness I pulled too hard.” 

“I guess you did,” answered the 
leader. “I think you must have put 


that knot in there yourself.” 
“I’m sure I did,” he agreed. 
Finally she had the knot untied so 
that he could remove his shoe. “There 
we are, Anthony,” she said. “I didn't 
put the knot there, but | was glad to 
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be able to help.” Anthony smiled and 
went home. 

The next day when he came back 
Miss Brewster noticed that Anthony 
was concerned with putting the wagon 
and the blocks back on the shelf sever- 
al times during the afternoon. She said 
nothing until just before he went 
home, and then commented that today 
he was helping her a lot. He smiled 
warmly. 

Whether Miss Brewster took note 
of it or not, she had furthered An- 
thony’s constructive growth and made 
some contribution toward the process 
of discipline. She was fortunate to 
have seen the results so soon; some- 
times it takes months or years for the 
effects of little touches of this kind 
of show. 

It should be remembered that the 
leader always has a choice. Miss 
Brewster could have become angry 
with Anthony for his reply and told 
him that he was a bad boy or that she 
did not like him any more. It is quite 
possible that he would have picked up 
the blocks immediately and said that 
he was very sorry. But this would 
have been a contribution toward more 
conformity and not voluntary self-dis- 
cipline. 

2. The leader cannot avoid taking 
part in the process of discipline; he 
either retards it or furthers it. In the 
incident just discussed, the leader’s 
part in the process of discipline began 
with “doing nothing.” No matter what 


we do as leaders, whether nothing or: 


something, we are taking part in the 
discipline process. 

A high-school teacher told us that 
he was showing some films of Big Ben 
in his darkened classroom. A student 
made an obscene remark. “I did noth- 
ing about it,” said the teacher, “ex- 
cept to report it to the Dean, who | 
knew would be scandalized. I left the 


matter to him.” Can there be any 
doubt that, regardless of the state of 
discipline in this student, the teacher 
had played a part in the process—. 
though a very unfortunate one—first 
by his silence at the remark and next 
by setting in motion the wheels that 
eventually affected the boy’s transfer 
to another school. 

The difference between fostering 
good discipline and hampering its de- 
velopment is often very small indeed. 
Our actions are seldom dramatic; 
sometimes they seem to have no visible 
effect. Many of us are developing good 
discipline by leadership techniques of 
which we are not even aware, or for 
which we get very little credit. Others 
who are preventing the development 
of good discipline are equally unaware 
of the mistakes they are making. To 
promote good discipline, it is most 
important that we gain insight into 
our actions and its effects. 

Take the following example: The 
scene, a junior high school; the place, 
a school yard in a small town; the 
characters, a football coach and thirty 
youngsters between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen in their football uni- 
form. It is practice time. The players 
have already done some tackling, some 
scrimmage and blocking. 

The coach blows the whistle and 
calls out: “Let’s run the field!’ The 
boys begin to run in fairly close for- 
mation as is customary, but soon two 
boys are lagging about twenty yards 
behind. As they round the field, the 
distance between the group and _ the 
two stragglers becomes larger, so that 
by the time they return the distance is 
almost forty yards. 

Apparently it seemed that these two 
didn’t feel like running the field; they 
were giving in to a feeling which was 
not in the best interest of their group 
nor of themselves, if they really want- 
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ed to play on the team. They are not 
showing good discipline at this mo- 
ment. 

What did the coach do? He stopped 
the whole group when they came, wait- 
ed until the two stragglers had caughi 
up, and said that because of those two 
the whole group would have to run the 
field two more times. Did this tech- 
nique help the two stragglers to de- 
velop better discipline ? Did it help the 
group to develop better discipline ? Ac- 
cording to the criteria suggested in 
Part I, we are able to answer “No,” 
in both instances. This technique did 
not promote discipline because it set 
those two even farther apart from the 
group, made them the target of group 
resentment, increased their guilt even 
further, and made them feel more in- 
adequate. The coach got his practice 
and the boys ran the second and third 
time with the whole group, but he did 
not develop good discipline. 


HAT could he have 

stead? This was certainly not 
the time to have an interview with the 
boys, to make a speech, or to coax 
them into being better sports. It is 
quite apparent that those boys needed 
some help in developing better disci- 
pline. It was necessary for the leader 
first to make sure that they were phy- 
sically and emotionally able to continue 
the practice, and if he knew his. boys 
fairly well he could tell this pretty 
quickly. 


in- 


The coach admitted that he had im- 
mediately noticed the two boys lagging 
behind and he agreed that it. would 
have been possible to sprint and catch 
up with them. Had he done.so, as he 
came close he could have looked at 
them and asked simply whether they 
were all right. This would have given 
the boys a chance to say that they did 
not feel well or to express any other 
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feeling of dissatisfaction. It would also 
have given the coach a chance to sug- 
gest that they sit down in the shade 
some place and rest. 


At a later practice that afternoon, 
when those same two boys were again 
lagging behind, the coach actually did 
run with them, which narrowed the 
distance between themselves and_ the 
group very quickly. The rest of the 
group hardly noticed this little man- 
euver, but the two boys took good no- 
tice of it. When the whole group re- 
turned to the starting point, the coach 
gave them a breather and, first of all, 
accepted their feeling by saying that 
running when it was warm and after 
the other practice was pretty tough but 
necessary. This simple statement ex- 
pressed understanding in a factual way 
without the stigma of being “soft.” 
He then suggested that the group run 
the field once more, and without mak- 
ing it very obvious gave the two boys 
who had lagged behind a bit of a head 
start—only a few feet, but enough to 
set the pace of the group by the ability 
of its weakest members. Before he 
had brought the weaker members up 
to. the group’s pace; it was now the 
whole group who literally backed up 
the two who needed support. 

This may seem like a very small 
thing, but it is gestures such as these 
that promote better discipline. Here 
the leader was helping. the two boys 
to overcome some of their infantile 
drives. within the framework of the 
group, without making a speech, with- 
out punishing anybody, and without 
sacrificing the goal of the group, which 
was to practice for the coming foot- 
ball game. 

3. To encourage the process of ‘ac- 
quiring discipline, the leader must 
know exactly what the ‘individual 


needs. When we say that a person has 
no discipline we mean that he is lack- 
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ing something. As with any lack in 
our personality, something is missing. 
When someone lacks health or vigor, 
he may need more milk and sunshine 
and sleep. More often than not, when 
someone lacks discipline he needs love 
and acceptance. But we need to be 
more specific than that. We must find 
more definitely what is lacking. Ap- 
parently he lacks something that he 
should have had long ago. We often 
think that he needs punishment, but 
we can be pretty sure that most per- 
sons who lack real discipline have al- 
ready had a good deal of punishment. 
More of it would not help to develop 
voluntary control over destructive 
drives. 

Like the doctor who is trying to 
find out what is wrong with a person’s 
health, we have to make some kind of 
diagnosis. If we are not equipped to 
do it we may need help, but in no case 
can we know what to do unless we un- 
derstand what is wrong. 

The need to “individualize” the 
members of our group arises from the 
very first; in fact it is helpful to have 
as much reliable information as pos- 
sible even before we meet with them. 
Often that is not possible, and we have 
to rely on observation. There is a great 
deal that we can begin to observe right 
from the start. 

At first, the young people in our 
church all look alike. They all seem to 
be wearing the same sweaters, to have 
the same sandy hair and the same com- 
plexion. For a time it is impossible to 
tell one from the other. But as one’s 
eyes get used to the confusion, he be- 


_ gins to see more clearly, to differenti- 


ate, and to understand. 


Take this group of three youngsters 
who are running around the table in 
the corner. One of them seems to be 
the natural leader; he is rough in his 
movements, in the way in which he 
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pushes the others back. The other with 
the ““H” on his sweater glances over to 
the adult leader once in a while and 
seems a little uneasy. The third one 
keeps his back turned toward the lead- 
er but notice how well co-ordinated 
his movements are, how easily he 
manages to dodge getting “tagged.” 

As one looks more closely, he dis- 
covers that the boys are not really 
dressed alike. One of them has huge 
holes in his stockings; the back of his 
shoes and his laces are open. The one 
next to him has his shoes shined very 
carefully and his hair parted neatly. 
This one’s sweater is torn, while the 
one with whom he is wrestling wears 
a sweater that is carefully mended. 
One leans out the window and shouts 
to the kids in the street, and another 
youngster pulls him back. Occasional- 
ly one of them ambles over and looks 
at the leader, perhaps asking a ques- 
tion, perhaps making a little comment. 

There are other observations to be 
made. Though it looks like a free-for- 
all, there is actually a definite pattern. 
Interactions and relationships in the 
group can be observed: Who plays 
with whom? Who follows whom? 
Which ones stick very closely together? 
Who are the outsiders? What sub- 
group patterns are to be seen? Who 
seems to be the natural leader ? 

If one should object that it is im- 
possible to take time out to observe the 
group and form these first diagnostic 
impressions, the reply is that it is not 
only possible but necessary, for there 
is no alternative. 

4. The job of the group leader lies 
within the working of the group pro- 
cess. While it is difficult to understand 
personality when one works with one 
child at a time, as in case work or in 
a relationship between parents and one 
or two children, it is much more com- 
plicated for the group leader who al- 
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ways deals with the individual as part 
of the group, in relation to the group. 


In his sincere efforts and desire to 
be of greatest help to the group mem- 
bers, the leader often swings from the 
extreme of unconcern about the indi- 
viduals to intense preoccupation with 
some one case, thereby forgetting his 
real job. While it certainly is necessary 
for the leader to help the individual in 
a group, he need not sacrifice the 
group as a whole. In addition to the 
methods of case work and psychother- 
apy, personal counseling and psychoan- 
alysis, there is the group-work meth- 
od, which seeks to help the individual 
through the group process, not by iso- 
lating him from the group and requir- 
ing the leader to assume the role of 
psychiatrist. Indeed, even if he had 
the skill and the special training re- 
quired for working with individuals 
in a therapeutic situation, even if he 
had the academic training and the ex- 
perience, he still would not be equip- 
ped to do a job outside of the field of 
group work, since his_ relationship 
with individuals has been established 
on this basis. He is known as a group 
leader and thought of as such. Just as 
we place people in certain social roles, 
so our relationship to people is estab- 
lished by the role in which we have 
been introduced to them and know 
them. This is one reason why children 
and adolescents find it so very difficult 
to see their parents as people. 


HEN we think back to our 

parents, we always speak of 
them as being much taller than they 
really are because we saw them first 
when we were only toddlers. Since the 
realization of objective reality comes 
much later in life, it also suggests a 
limitation and makes it necessary for 
us to face the fact that we cannot be 
different things to the same people. It 
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is for this reason, among others, that 
parents are not usually successful in 
teaching or in treating their own chil- 
dren, even though they may be equip- 
ped to teach and treat other people's 
children. The relationship is that of 
father or mother and son, not that of 
teacher and pulpit or doctor and pa- 
tient. Similarly, our relation to the 
group and to the individuals in it is 
primarily that of group leader, and 
we can hope to help them in that ca- 
pacity only. 

What does this mean in practice? 
Does it mean that we establish no in- 
dividual relationships, that we never 
talk to the members of our group in- 
dividually? Not at all. We have a 
wonderful opportunity for informal, 
meaningful, and natural contact with 
the individual members of our group. 
Our contact with individuals, however, 
will always be related to their behavior 
in the group. 

We often find in an adolescent 
group that children are working out 
problems of establishing their own in- 
dependence, seeking new relationships 
with adults outside the family. Boys 
in club meetings often express rebel- 
lion toward their parents in aggressive 
behavior that seems “unnatural” to us. 
By talking to an individual, we may 
discover some causes of his behavior; 
but we help him by means of group 
activity, supporting him in the group 
process. 

5. Just as the family physician or 
country doctor sometimes has to call 
in a specialist, so the group leader may 
need specialized help. We may find 
that the individual has problems which 
cannot be solved within the frame- 
work of the group, problems which 
need far deeper understanding than 
we can give in our capacity as group 
leader. It is of utmost importance for 
us to be aware of the limitations of our 
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role and not to try to go beyond them 
in our relationship with individuals. 
If we permit an individual to keep on 
emptying out his troubles, he may get 
relief at the moment; but since we are 
not in position to give him expert 
help, it may become difficult for us to 
turn him over to a case-work agency, 
to a child guidance clinic, or to a psy- 
chiatrist. The child will have establish- 
ed a kind of rapport with us at so deep 
a level that he will feel hurt and re- 
jected. This will get him more deeply 
into trouble and make him have even 
less faith in adults than he had before. 

On the other hand, we do not want 
to stop him from sharing some of his 
problems with us, cutting him off be- 
fore he has told us what we need to 
know to make our “diagnosis.” There 
is a fine line between getting too much 
and getting too little information from 
an individual. It requires sensitivity 
and tact to know when this point has 
been reached. 

It also requires that we accept our 
own limitations and not let an unreal 
self-image—a picture of ourself as a 
person who can or should be able to 
solve every problem—feel so “threat- 
ened” by “failure” that we refuse to 
accept the fact that a given youngster 
needs more skill, more attention, more 
understanding than we are in a posi- 
tion to give. However great our skill, 
we cannot play two roles; and we can- 
not afford to risk the resentment of 
the rest of the group and its possible 
disintegration by making a special case 
of one member. 

6. For the group leader, the welfare 
of the group must come before the 
welfare of the individual. It is entirely 
possible that a member of a group is 
not ready for group experience. It is 
much better to face this fact early 
than to make a whole group suffer for 
one individual. If we have to make a 
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choice—and sometimes we do—be- 
tween helping one individual and help. 
ing the whole group, we have to choose 
the group, even though it means not 
doing justice to that one individual, 
This does not mean that we drop the 
person who does not fit in, for we 
must see to it that he gets the kind of 
help outside the group experience that 
may make it possible for him to come 
back later. When an individual's dis- 
cipline is very poor, we sometimes 
have to face the fact that “change of 
scenery” may be necessary. 

7. Don’t expect an individual to give 
up a satisfaction unless he can be given 
something more satisfying to take its 
place. 

We visited a private camp in a mid- 
western state. After the boys had come 
to camp and been assigned to their 
bunks, the camp director was ap- 
proached by three twelve-year-olds, 
who came from the same small town, 
had grown up together, and had been 
good friends. They told the director 
that they had met the other boys, that 
they had learned about the program in 
camp, and that they didn’t like any of 
it. When the director asked them what 
they thought they wanted to do, the 
boys said they had really come to camp 
to do “nothing.” They explained that 
they had worked so hard all year long 
—in school, at home, helping with the 
chores—that now they didn’t want to 
go to “any old shop or on any old 
hikes.” Making them comfortable in 
his pleasant cabin, the director talked 
with the boys a little and tried to pic- 
ture again what the camp had to offer; 
but he learned very quickly by the re- 
actions of the boys that it was more 
satisfying to them to stick together as 
a clique than to participate with the 
rest of the group. 

While it is possible at times to feel 
like doing nothing, it is of course, out 
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of the question to live in a camp for 
four weeks without any plan at all. The 
boys knew this very well from the di- 
rector’s visit to their homes and from 
having seen movies and pictures. The 
director could have told the boys that 
they would have to make some choices 
and decide on what they wanted to 
do; he could have sent them home; or 


-he could have kidded them along. This 


director, however, chose none of these 
alternatives, but faced the challenge 
very realistically and at the same time 
helped the boys to develop better dis- 
cipline. He made his diagnosis quickly 
and saw that what these boys needed 
was an activity which would keep them 
close together, an activity which was 
more satisfying than doing nothing. 
He told them that he understood the 
situation and could see that they did 
not want to do anything in camp, and 
offered his help. “But,” he said, “the 
only trouble with doing nothing is that 
the others in your bunkhouse will ob- 
ject to it, boys. If they go on a hike 
and you stay behind, they’re going to 
get mad at you. If they go to arts and 
crafts or to dramatics, and you stay 
behind and do nothing, they won't 
know what to make of you and you 
will feel funny with them.” The boys 
could see this and asked whether they 
had to stay “with this old bunkhouse.” 
With much skill the director put the 
problem to them, because it was their 
problem. He asked them where they 
thought they could no nothing in this 
camp. The boys discussed the various 
cabins for a while, realized that they 
were all occupied, and did not come 
up with an answer. 

The director then made a sugges- 
tion. If they really wanted to do noth- 
ing, they would have to have a special 
place for it. It was too cold to be out 
all night, but he wondered how they 
felt about making a little cabin for 
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themselves where they could do noth- 
ing. This appealed to the boys very 
much. The director then took the boys 
to the woodshed and looked over some 
old lumber. They immediately became 
enthusiastic when they saw that there 
was enough wood to build a little shack. 
He provided them with nails and tools, 
helped them find a site for their cabin, 
and the three boys set out to build 
their own house. This turned out to 
be a constructive activity which took 
up the greater part of their four 
weeks. During this time many of the 
other boys came to watch, and the 
three made new friends. 


In Brief 

it is not realistic to expect to “get” 
discipline in individuals, but we can 
use the group process to aid in the de- 
velopment. A few simple suggestions 
may help us: 

1. Face the fact that discipline is a 
process, not an emergency measure. 

2. We cannot avoid taking part in 
the process of discipline—we either 
retard it or further it. 

3. If we want to encourage the 
process of developing better discipline, 
we should know exactly what each in- 
dividual in our groups needs. 

4. The job we can do as group lead- 
ers lies within the working of the 
group process. 

5. Just as the family physician or 
the country doctor sometimes has to 
call in specialists, so the group leader 
has to use people with special skills. 

6. For the group leader the welfare 
of the group must come before the 
welfare of the individual. 

7. Don’t expect an individual to give 
up some of his satisfactions unless he 
has been given something more satis- 
fying. 

8. The group’s choice of a natural 
leader is an index of its needs and dis- 
cipline and should be respected. 
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of Interest to Ministers” 


Edited by Paut E. Jonnson and Cuarves A. SULLIVAN 


Mental Hygiene 

The clergymen as a “social prac- 
titioner” has a large part to play in 
mental hygiene, for the church should 
be the intergrational unit of the com- 
munity. The minister functions large- 
ly as a group worker and as such ful- 
fills the role of a teacher. The follow- 
ing deal with the role of the family, 
school, and church, the group worker, 
and the teacher in regard to mental 
hygiene. 

Dicks, H. V. (U. Leeds, Eng.) Principles 
of mental hygiene. In Harris Noel G., 
Modern trends in psychological medicine, 
(23: 2754), 310-334—“Failure in human 
relationships”—the major sign of need for 
hygienic measures— is analyzed by refer- 
ence to selected experimental and clinical 
studies pertaining to infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, maturity, and old age. Stress 
is placed upon the roles of the family, 
school, and church as cultural agents and 
upon the need for “social practitioners” 
‘nurses, welfare workers, clergymen) to 
be informed and skillful in handling parent- 
child problems. Illustrative mental hygiene 
problems are described and the types of 
corrective agencies in Great Britain are 
listed. 17 references. (PA 2679) 

Slavson, S. R. (Jewish Bd. Guardians, 
New York.) Group bases for mental health. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 280-292.— 


Reviewed are the stages of nurture, disci- 


*Selected from Psychological Abstracts 
with the permission of the Editor. Numerals 
refer to the Abstract numbers in 1949-1950 
issues. 


pline, and education, and the relation of the 
group worker to the field of mental hygiene. 
Particularly in education can the group 
worker provide the emphases which mental 
hygiene insists upon. (PA 5505) 

Stendler, Celia Burns. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Building secure children in our 
schools. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 216-220.— 
Several stereotyped notions about learning 
and development in children are contribut- 
ing to maladjustment. It is assumed, for 
example, that a child must be corrected the 
first time he does something wrong, that he 
can do anything if he tries hard enough, 
that he should not know how good he is, 
that an experience which is fun does not 
help learning, that children should experi- 
ence failure sometimes. An understanding of 
learning and development by the teacher is 
essential to enable her to reject these dam- 
aging fallacies and assist in building secure 
children. (PA 2910) 

Personality Development 

Any contribution which adds to the 
understanding of the field of person- 
ality development of the child is im- 
portant because of its relevancy to re- 
ligious education. These abstracts deal 
with the place of religion in child edu- 
cation, childhood needs, and the me- 
chanism of identification in spersonal- 
ity development. 

Van Dorn, V., & Mayfarth, F. (Associa- 
tion of Childhood Educ., Washington, D. C.) 
Religious nature and childhood education. 
Relig. Educ., 1949, 44, 141-148.—Religious 
education has to do with our attitudes, 
feelings, appreciations, and understandings 
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from which children learn more than from 
our carefully worded explanations. The 
authors suggest four premises concerning 
the place of religion in childhood education : 
religion is experience rather than belief; by 
interpreting the experiences we provide for 
them, they find faith in themselves and their 
world; by emotional conditioning children 
come to assume their share of responsibility 
for the welfare of others; by ceaseless 
searching and effort life comes to have 
meaning and purpose, the causes of aggres- 
sion may be recognized, and conflicts in 
social practices resolved. (PA 131) 


Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Education jor 
the development of personality. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1948, 50, 163-169.—Each pupil should 
be studied as an individual, so that the school 
may contribute to his personality devel- 
opment. With this aim in view, the Symonds 
Picture Story Test was administered to 40 
normal adolescent boys and girls in a study 
of adolescent fantasy. From this investiga- 
tion it was found that the principal needs of 
these pupils were an opportunity for social 
participation in and out of the school room; 
a feeling of acceptance by teachers and 
pupils; either greater freedom or stricter 
discipline, depending on the individual; a 
chance to express emotion in art, music, and 
related fields; provision for putting aggres- 
sive impulses to constructive use; the op- 
portunity to be successful in something; 
encouragement rather than punishment; ac- 
ceptance of responsibility; pleasure in 
school activities; freedom from strenuous 
competition except in the spirit of play; 
provision for insight into one’s own per- 
sonality, and educational and vocational 
counseling. Although no one pupil needs 
all aspects of this program, the school 
should supply whatever assistance is needed. 
(PA 2388) 


Frank, Lawrence K. (Caroline Zachry 
Institute, New York.) & Frank, Mary H. 
One way to personality. Childh. Educ., 1949, 
25, 389-393.—Children need to identify with 
others because this is the only way in which 
they learn to manage the world, to get along 
with society. They need patterns to follow. 
Children who identify completely, however, 
lack security and confidence in themselves. 
Identification can be a sound and whole- 
some process of learning, or a handicap to 
growth and maturation. It is the teacher’s 
role to encourage positive identifications 


through proper group placement of the 
child, providing adequate opportunities and 
materials for the child to use his own capac- 
ities and abilities, and giving guidance 
where needed. (PA 5353) 


Psychology of Religion 

Fear, moralism, and symbolism are 
three important studies in psychology 
of religion. To understand the mean- 
ing of these in the human personality 
contributes significantly to the efficien- 
cy of the clergyman in dealing with 
his congregation. The following ab- 
stracts are worthy of attention be- 
cause they point the way to such a 
study. 

Pfister, Oscar. Christianity and Fear: a 
study in history and in the psychology and 
hygiene of religion. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. 589 p. $6.50—(Translated by W. H. 
Johnston from Das Christentum and die 
Angst, published in Zurich in 1944). The 
Swiss pastor who has been closely associated 
with Freud gives a psychoanalytic account 
of fear and its place in the history and 
practice of religion. Part One is a theoreti- 
cal consideration of fear in neurotic and 
normal individuals, also as a problem of 
collective psychology. Part Two traces the 
formation of fear in the Judeao-Christian 
religion, showing how the work of Jesus in 
resolving fear by faith in a loving heavenly 
Father was adopted yet changed by the 
dogmatics of Paul, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and most of the Protestant Re- 
formers into new anxieties and repressions. 
Part Three on the hygiene of religion takes 
Christian love as the fundamental principle 
in coping with fear (“perfect love casteth 
out fear,” I John 4:18). The Christian and 
the psychiatrist are engaged against the 
same foe, the neurotic tendency to fear. 
Both find a solution impossible without 
tolerant love. The hygiene most needed in 
our time as always is faith active in love. 

McCreary, John K. (Bates Coll., Lewis- 
ton, Me.) The psychology of morality. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1948, 2, 212-223.—‘Pass- 
ing through the stages of egocentrism and 
normal constraint to the stage of democratic 
mutual respect, the individual reveals an 


evolution which is at once a conditioning 
process and an emergence of autonomous 
emancipation from lower level motivation. 
The far-reaching importance of personality 
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“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


*‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.‘-—Ohio State Med- 
ieal Journal. 
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clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
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of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
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non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 
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thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 
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formation in the psychological determina- 
tion of morality and value-experience js 
evident. . The traditional authoritarian 
concepts of morality, whether politically or 
religiously based, do not reach the level of 
human dignity and responsibility implied in 
the democratic way of life; this way, as 
has been seen, is grounded in the concrete 
relations of human beings from their ear- 
liest years.” Principles basic te a democratic 
morality are: freedom, equality, indepen- 
dence, and personal representation. 

(PA 2649) 


Whiteley, C. H. On understanding. Mind, 
1949, 58, 339-351—Understanding a sym- 
bolic utterance does not consist merely in 
the arousal of images. The image itself is a 
symbol. At a lower level understanding in- 
volves an attitude which is directed towards 
the awareness of the symbolized. For in- 
stance, a readiness to perceive the symbol- 
ized is produced which requires actual per- 
ception as its complement. At higher levels 
the attitudes aroused in understanding are 
directed towards other symbolic experiences 
or activities. (PA. 519) 
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On the Doctrine of Man 


A minister's wife writes: 

I have just read—with horrified 
fascination—the article “Rooted and 
Grounded in Love’ by Howard L. 
Parsons, published in your February 
issue. | agree with Joseph Havens 
(letter box of same issue) that we can 
all benefit by articles on “controversial 
issues,” but was hardly prepared for 
the jumble of ideas presented by Mr. 
Parsons. 

The references and quotations in 
the article give evidence of wide read- 
ing and familiarity with previous and 
contemporary thought, but his at- 
tempted use of Scripture to prove a 
number of points is pathetic. In every 
instance he takes only a part of a 
verse (no references given) entirely 
cut of its context and by this method 
sets out to prove a point he has al- 
ready decided upon, rather than find- 
ing the truth in the Scripture. 

Using the very same 
would be possible to prove that you 
and I and all of us ought to commit 
suicide here and for the Bible 
says: “And Judas went out and hang 
ed himself.” Also it “Go thou 
and do likewise.” Furthermore we 
read: “And what thou 
quickly.” 


process it 


now 
says: 
doest, do 
In the same manner Mr. Parsons 
uses the verse “rooted and grounded 
in love’ (both conditions of the 
“seed” ) to prove that the “seed’’ is 
“love’—or “creative” as he prefers to 
describe our nature. 


It is the individual who makes our 
world and can change it and so I pray 
that those in despair about us shall 
come to know truth in Christ and so 
become “rooted in love.”’ God could 
do this even for Mr. Parsons if he 
believed. 


Mrs. Paut MaRKELL 
Orchard Park, New York 


A minister writes: 

Mr. Parsons does recognize excep- 
tions to the rules he sets forth, but by 
far and large he classes all superna- 
turalists as pessimists. The reason for 
this is their belief that the nature of 
man is depraved. I am happy that he 
recognized that Jesus was an excep- 
tion to this statement. A little better 
acquaintance with his subject would 
have enabled him to go even farther, 
perhaps to reverse his thesis. There 
are large Christendom 
which do not accept the idea of man’s 


branches of 


nature as being evil. They certainly 
should be included in his list of excep- 
tions. 

Looking more closely at the body 
of Calvinists who horrors 
-believe in total depravity, Mr. Par- 


horror of 


sons is due for some surprises. Was 
it not Jesus himself who spoke of evil, 
of a kingdom of evil, and of men 
Did not 


strongest 


whose father was the devil? 
the Apostle Paul use the 
language in reference to the reality of 
evil? Yet, where find any 
names in history more closely associa- 


can you 


ted with the rise of men’s hopes and 
the elevation of men’s ideals and 
standards of conduct ? 

The significant thing is this: Jesus, 
and his early disciple Paul, recognized 
the presence of evil in man, but in 
Jesus Christ the offer of God was 
made of a new life which was rooted 
and grounded in the love of God. It 
was because Jesus was a supernatural- 
ist that he was so far removed from 
pessimism. That is true of every Cal- 
vinist preacher today who recognizes 
a force which is greater than evil, the 
power of God to change human lives. 

If I were to develop the Biblical 
teaching about man’s nature, and his 
potentialities for evil, and his poten- 
tialities for good through the power 
of God, this would be the result: a 
very good case could be made out, 
showing that the Biblical recognition 
of sin and its destructive, disintegra- 
ting effects, plus the supernatural 
optimism of the Biblical teaching of 
redemption, combine to make a solid 
foundation upon which psychology 
can proceed. 

It seems a little unfair to quote the 
words of the Apostle Paul about 
being rooted and grounded in love as 
an argument for a naturalistic ap- 
proach to man. I believe his voice was 
raised on the other side of the fence. 
Again, it was the supernatural outlook 
of this man that enabled him to make 
the statements he did, including those 
quoted by Mr. Parsons. Let me 
hasten to add that there is nothing in 
super-naturalism that precludes the 
study of man from every scientific 
standpoint. 

C. Joun WestHor 
First Presbyterian Church 
Whitesboro, Texas 


Another minister writes: 


Having subscribed to 
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June 


PsycHoLocy from the beginning, | 
have followed with gratitude and in- 
terest the service it is rendering. For 
that reason I was disturbed by 
Howard L. Parsons’ article in the 
February issue, “Rooted and Ground- 
ed in Love.” Granted that the doc- 
trine of Original Sin has often been 
crassly held, I am not at all sure that 
we must now throw it overboard in 
the name of “science,” particularly 
the kind of historical study represent- 
ed in such a book as Overstreet’s, 
The Mature Mind. Those who take 
what Dr. Parsons calls the optimistic 
view are entitled to their opinions, but 
they are not entitled to pass such a 
sweeping judgment on those who may 
disagree without at least reading 
what they have to say. For example it 
is completely false to imply that Nie- 
buhr holds that man is depraved with- 
out serious reservations if you have 
read chapter ten of the Nature of 
Man. 


This protest is not at all meant to 
belittle the overall excellence of 
PastoraL PsycHo.Locy or the effec- 
tiveness of its help. In fact, the same 
issue has what I believe to be out- 
standing proof that ministers have 
much to learn from their co-workers. 
I seem to feel in the answers to the 
question in the Consultation Clinic 
that the ministers come off very bad- 
ly; The D.D.s all seem more organi- 
zation-centered, more concerned with 
the proper functioning of the parish 
than with this poor soul who is in 
real need of the Church, more so than 
most perhaps. It was the M.D.’s who 
were person-centered and concerned 
with “pastoral care.” Very revealing. 

It shows how we do need help. Our 
greatest need, perhaps, is dealt with 
in “The Element of Hostility in 
Parish Work.” The greatest asset of 
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any parish parson is the fellowship in 
which he works, a very dynamic thing 
that we understand very little. You 
may help us even more by getting 
hold of more articles in the field of 
group dynamics and group therapy. 
Continue the fine work. 

Ricuarp R. Baker, III 

Warsaw, Virginia 


Dean Willard L. Sperry replies: 
Professor Parson’s paper, ‘Rooted 
and Grounded in Love,” was bound 
to start a discussion. Perhaps he in- 
tended just that. It is, at the moment, 
the theological fashion to think badly 
of human nature. One must admit 
that there is, in the history of these 
last years, much warrant for thinking 
thus. An English essayist has recent- 
ly said that the religious question is 
no longer whether we can believe in 
God, but whether and to what degree 
we can continue to believe in man. 
Professor Parsons cites Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid as a warrant for his thesis 
that it is the nature of living creatures 
to cooperate with one another. He 
then goes on to say that evidence is 
now pouring in from biologists and 
sociologists to confirm this fact. He 
is still somewhat in the 
facts if he assumes that the case for 
cooperation vs. competition has been 
universally decided in f the 


advance of 


favor of 
former. It should be pointed out that 
this mutual aid in the animal kingdom 
seems to operate for the “in-group” 
of a single species. It does not extend 
to the “out-group” of other species. 
Homo sapiens is presumably a single 
species, but for practical purposes he 
is divided into in-groups on political, 
racial, social, economic, and religious 
bases. 


Parsons is quite right in adding 
that the Quakers trust the “seed” of 


the spirit in every man. The mystics 
have always rested their case upon 
confidence in the Fiinklein—the divine 
spark—in our humanity. John 1:5, 
according to the King James’ transla- 
tion, says that the darkness has not 
comprehended this spark of light. A 
more accurate translation should read, 
“the darkness has not been able to put 
it out.” Classical Christian mysticism 
is, therefore, on Dr. Parsons’ side, 
and most of us think that the mystics 
were more nearly right than wrong. 
3ut it must be added at once that this 
mysticism is not to be identified with 
modern naturalism. 

In general Professor Parsons iden- 
tifies himself with the now rather out- 
moded and unfashionable liberalism 
which was the order of the day from 
the mid-eighteenth century until the 
onset of the First World War. In 
view of the events which have inter- 
vened in these later years, that liberal- 
ism seems, in retrospect, a little too 
true. Lord Bryce, the 
greatest of the champions of modern 
democracy, said in lectures delivered 
at Yale in 1909 that after one hundred 
and fifty years of experimental de- 
mocracy there was “a painful contrast 
between that which the theory of de- 
mocracy requires and that which the 
practice of democracy reveals.” Man 
had not measured up to the vote of 
confidence which the founding fathers 
of our democracy had vested in him, 
he had not turned out as good a per- 
son as the dogma presupposed. There 


good to be 


is no doubt that our conventional lib- 
eralism, whether in politics or in the- 
ology, had overbid its hand. Even 
those of us who continue to call our- 
selves liberal, because we feel that this 
position has permanent values which 
cannot be destroyed by tragic happen- 
ings, in history, and that the position 
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is worth holding against a better time, 
feel that our doctrinal over-confidence 
in man needs sober reconsideration 
and perhaps a more realistic restate- 
ment. 

At the same time we are aware of a 
similar element of overstatement in 
the theological reaction of those who 
fall back, rather than fall forward, 
upon neo-orthodoxy. There would 
seem to be in religious circles a kind 
of pathological glee in confessing our 
inherently sinful nature. Contempor- 
ary acts of penitence have an almost 
masochistic quality. The revival of the 
ancient idea of our innate sinfulness 
still seems to lack concrete moral con- 
tent. R. J. Campbell in his New The- 
ology said many years ago that we get 
down on our knees on Sunday and 
confess that we are miserable sinners, 
but that, if some one actually accuses 
us on Monday of being sinners, we 
ask him to particularize then 
probably sue him for slander. Leslie 
Stephen said much the same thing in 
a comment on Jonathan Edwards’ 
statement that every little child born 
into the world is more hateful to God 
than the most loathsome viper that 
crawls on the ground: ‘Nevertheless 
Edwards seems to have had a very 
happy time of it in the midst of a brood 
of eleven little vipers of his own be- 
getting.” Much of our modern neo- 
orthodox celebration of our sinful 
natures seems to me to reveal the same 
paradox. It should be added, however, 
that if the case is appealed from the 
theologian to the anthropologist, the 
sociologist and, in particular, to the 
psychologist, a stubborn moral mal- 
aise seems to persist. Thus one of our 
Harvard anthropologists has recently 
said that while scientists no longer 
believe in “sin,” they have to recognize 
in most human beings a_ baffling 
“guilt feeling’ which is something 
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June 


more than a matter of social malad- 
justment. The accepted modern term 
is little more than a new name for an 
old and deep awareness of a profound 
unhappiness. 

I wonder: is Professor Parsons 
right in seeming to suggest that there 
is any uniform vindication of the love 
of man for man, running through the 
Bible? Such a theory is undoubtedly 
proposed as an ideal, but biblical prac- 
tice often falls far short of it. Many of 
the most tender Psalms are punctuated 
by the most un-loving passages. The 
author of the 139th Psalm says that 
there are those whom he hates with a 
perfect hatred. So, again, the exile by 
the waters of Babylon concludes his 
lovely lines with a celebration of the 
happiness of those who dash the little 
ones of Babylon against the stones. I 
have never been able to feel that such 
passages are the voice of a purely dis- 
passionate and holy anger, and if they 
are vicariously spoken in God's behalf 
than the God who is invoked is all that 
the conception of a loving God would 
seem to require. So, again, the He- 
brew prophets give vent to moods of 
vengefulness and hatred which are 
only human, all too human. The “yelp 
of the beast” as Tennyson calls it, can 
be heard in a disquietingly large num- 
ber of Bible passages. The truth is 
that “biblical theology” is far from 
being the uniform and consistent sys- 
tem which its advocates seem to as- 
sume that it is. 

I find myself by tradition and tem- 
perament in sympathy with much that 
Professor Parsons has said. If what 
he says is not yet fully true, it ought 
ideally to be true. But with the mys- 
tics I should have to fall back upon 
a realm at least other-than-natural, in 
the common usage of the term, to ac- 
count for the divine slumbering spark 
of life in man. I doubt if the case for 
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love can be made on a purely natural- 
istic basis, which excludes all reference 
to what is commonly called the 
“super-natural.”” F.W.H. Myers was 
once asked, “If you could ask the 
Sphinx one question and only one, 
what would that question be?” He 
said, “If I could ask the Sphinx one 
question and only one, and hope for 
an answer, I think the question would 
be this, ‘Is the universe friendly?’ ” 
Failure to ask that question, due to a 
parochial and provincial religious con- 
cern for man-as-man, leads to studied 
agnosticism in such matters and has 
always seemed to me to fall short of 
that which any adequate theory of re- 
ligion requires. Men may eventually 
succeed in loving one another, but the 
question still remains whether this 
virtue is a lonely racial achievement 
without warrant or counterpart in the 
environing universe. Christianity be- 
lieves that we love God and the neigh- 
bor because God first loved us. 


Protestant theology needs nothing 
so much today as agreement upon a 
credible doctrine of man. The hope of 
arriving at any such doctrine may 
rest upon the outcome of the clash be- 
tween orthodoxy, old and new, and 
our conventional liberalism. They 
may have to fight it out between them. 
Meanwhile, there is no doubt that this 
issue gives zest to life in a seminary 
study or class room. Whether or not 
the layman understands what is at 
stake, or indeed cares theoretically for 
the outcome, he will continue to beget 
his little vipers or his little saints, as 
the case may be. His practical problem 
is whether human nature is running 
true to form, or not, when it is em- 


ployed in devising and dropping big- 
ger and better bombs. If he is basical- 
ly a person who loves his fellows how 
did he get, corporately, so far off the 
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track? If he is running true to his 
form as a sinner, is there any “power 
not himself which makes for righteous- 
ness” that can save him from himself? 
Professor Whitehead used to speak 
of the “vice of over-simplification.” 
All those who live a reflective life 
are liable to that vice, since the mind 
always seeks some unified account of 
things. In moments when we seem to 
be in danger of over-simplifying this 
problem of the true nature of man it 
does no harm to revert to Pascal’s ac- 
count of human nature, merely for the 
sake of realizing how complex the 
problem is and how contradictory the 
facts are. Thus in his Thoughts on 
“The Greatness and Littleness of 
Man,” Pascal says, “In measure as 
men possess the light, the more they 
discern both the greatness and little- 
ness of man. In a word man knows he 
is little. He is then little because he is 
so; but he is truly great because he 
knows it... . What chimera then is 
man! how strange and monstrous! a 
chaos, a contradiction, a prodigy. 
Judge of all things, yet a weak earth- 
worm ; depository of truth, yet a cess- 
pool of uncertainty and error; the 
glory and offscouring of the Universe 
. . Know then, proud man, how 
great a paradox thou art to thyself.” 
Pascal’s paradoxes are baffling; they 
do not seem to make sense. But they 
are curiously like our own self-con- 


sciousness, and at least they escape 
the vice of over-simplification. 
L. SPERRY 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School 
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Joun T. McNervv is Auburn Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Union 
Theological Seminary. 


OreN H. Baker is Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
He is the author of “Preface to Clini- 
cal Theology,” “The Christian Faith 
and Human Needs,”’: “The Minister 
and His People in War Time,” and 
other works. He is theological con- 
sultant of the Council for Clinical 
Training, 


Rev. Paut E. Jonnson is Profes- 
sor of Psychology of Religion at Bos- 
ton University School of Theology. 


RupotpH M. WITTENBERG is on 
the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research. He is the author of 
So You Want to Help People, about 
which Russell Dicks said: “This book 

. could revolutionize group work 
” His new book, The Art of 
Group Discipline, which is reviewed 
in this issue by Dr. Luther Wood- 
ward, will be published next month 
by Association Press, and will be the 
July Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club. 


Rev. CHARLES A. SULLIVAN, co- 
author of “Psychological Briefs’ re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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HE SAYS—“We have used ‘COMFORT and 
STRENGTH’ weekly in our hospital for 
years. Typical of the many evidences of ap- 
preciation is this expression of one patient 
who recently said ‘The pamphlet on my tray 
Sunday helped me through a trying experi- 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CHAPLAINS AWARDED 
Medals for outstanding heroism 
during the Korean campaign have 
been awarded to forty-three Army 
chaplains, according to a recent report 
of the Far East Command. 


THE FULL-GUIDANCE CHURCH 

Conferences for clergymen have a 
reputation for dispensing program de- 
vices ad nauseum; but the Full-Guid- 
ance Seminar, which was organized 
by Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, and held at 
First Community Church, Columbus 
Ohio, on March 26-30, attended by 
forty-eight ministers, found this con- 
ference refreshingly different. As one 
conferee expressed it, “This is one 
place where motivations of program 
have been dealt with. The techniques 
care of themselves.” 

Dr. Carroll Wise made a significant 
contribution to the Seminar with his 
presentation of case histories, and 
three psychiatrists from the Harding 
Sanitarium presented basic psychia- 
tric concepts which were highly stim- 
ulating. Plans have already been com- 
pleted for a meeting of this group 
next year. 


SEMANTICS 

The Hackensack Unitarian Church, 
252 Park Street, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, is running a series of lectures 
on General Semantics, a new science 
which has sometimes been called the 
first major effort towards a 


‘science 


of man.” This new science studies 
“how common words mean very dif- 
ferent things to different people, the 
misunderstandings that this creates, 
and how these misunderstandings can 
influence everything we do—can, in- 


CHAPLAINS 

Dr. Paul E. Johnson addressed the 
meeting of the New England Regional 
American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation (Chaplain’s Section) which 
met on February 6, at Boston Univer- 
sity. His subject was “Group Therapy 
with Psychosomatic Patients.” 

Rev. Roscoe C. Robison, Chaplain 
of the Worcester Hospital, was elected 
chairman, and Chaplain John A. 
Whitesel, secretary. 


FAMILY LIFE 

A six weeks’ course in Methods of 
Family Life Education in School and 
Community, will be offered July 2 to 
August 10. 

For further information regarding 
either the Institute or course, write to 
Dr. E. T. Ingles, Director of Summer 
Session, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 


CORRECTION 

In our last issue Dr. S. Spafford 
Ackerly was listed through a printer's 
error, as Professor of Psychiatry, 
University of Louisiana School of 
Medicine. Dr. Ackerly is, of course, 
with the University of Louisville. We 
regret the error. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HISTORY OF THE CURE OF 
SOULS by John T. McNeill 

(Harper $5.00) 

Even a Hollywood press agent 
could not summon up enough superla- 
tives to describe accurately how well 
this book accomplishes what it sets 
out to do. There is no one else in the 
world who could have written it ex- 
cept the author, whose illuminating 
thoroughness has won for him a repu- 
tation second to none among modern 
church historians. Beginning his in- 
terest in the history of the cure or 
care of souls more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago, Professor McNeill has ac- 
tually spent at least a dozen years 
compiling the materials necessary for 
the writing of this comprehensive 
book. Nothing like it has ever been 
done before. 

Merely as a piece of historical re- 
search, the scope and accuracy of the 
volume are breath-taking. But when 
we add the fact that this is a compre- 
hensive historical account of the very 
interests which we now call pastoral 
psychology, the book becomes indis- 
pensable for the pastor as well as 
the scholar. One of the great merits 
of the book is that each chapter about 
a group tries to bring its story com- 
pletely up to date; thus the chapter 
on Lutheranism, for instance, does not 
stop with Luther or his immediate 
followers, but comes right up to Lu- 
theranism in the twentieth century. 
This is the hardest kind of history to 
write but the most rewarding to read. 

The book begins with twin chapters 
on the Jews of the Old Testament and 
the Greek philosophers as soul guides. 


Then comes a discussion of soul guid- 
ance in the Oriental religions. Next 
in order are the guidance of souls in 
the New Testament, in the age of the 
church fathers, in the early and late 
medieval periods, in Lutheranism, in 
the Reformed Churches, in Anglican- 
ism, in Presbyterianism and Puritan- 
ism, in the evangelical groups like the 
Methodists and Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists, and in the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. A chapter on Roman 
Catholic developments since the Ref- 
ormation is also included. 

If any modern pastoral counselor 
needs reassurance that his function is 
important, the author is prepared to 
assure him. He writes, ‘Whatever 
may be the future importance of this 
new science [the author refers to psy- 
chiatry], it is abundantly evident that 
the role of the religious physician of 
souls is not played out. In the stresses 
of the present century, his function 
seems, indeed, to be expanding. He 
stands in a long and honorable tradi- 
tion, although, through the neglect of 
historians, the record of it has been 
largely concealed from him. The 
danger of the contemporary _ besets 
him. It is my hope that this book will 
enable him to see his own difficult 
task in something like its true histori- 
cal perspective, and to gain in invig- 
orating awareness of his membership 
in a unique and sacred profession that 
spans the centuries. The book is de- 
signed, too, to introduce to a wider 
class of readers a province of history 
of which there exists no other general 
No 
the book’s usefulness could be made. 
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The danger of the contemporary 
hesets us—we do not know our own 
heritage. Do you recognize a non- 
directive counseling note in Jesus Ben 
Sirach about 180 B. C.? 


For a man’s mind is sometime wont to 
tell him more than seven watchmen 
That sit above on an high tower. 

To the pastor who has found many 
of the modern insights into human 
character illuminating and helpful in 
his work, but who has qualms that he 
may not be following the Christian 
tradition in using them, hear these 
words, “. . . the Christian fathers, 
though fully conserving their faith, 
freely utilized pagan elements in their 
guidance of souls.” The idea of 
PasTORAL PsycHoLocy is far from 
new. 

The author goes further on this 
point. “The doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of Christians does not, of 
course, carry the implication that all 
are equally qualified for the function 
of the cure of souls. There are dif- 
ferences of gifts. In the modern situa- 
tion a way should be found to utilize 
within a religious framework the spe- 
cial skills of trained social workers, 
teachers, and psychiatrists who are 
themselves religious persons and un- 
derstand the values of religion for 
perplexed and disordered personali- 
ties. Theirs is a lay priesthood of spe- 
cal significance and promise.” Here 
isa challenge on which we have bare- 
ly made a beginning. 

The author holds no brief against 
the secular soul guide as such. But 
“The physicians of the soul whose 
work has concerned us in this book 
would be astonished if they could sud- 
denly enter our world of today. They 
would find themselves in an environ- 
ment in which their asumptions are 
ignored by many earnest and highly 
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trained men who undertake the recon- 
struction of personalities damaged in 
the stresses of life.” In the last analy- 
sis, there is an implicit appeal in Pro- 
fessor McNeill’s book addressed, on 
the one hand, to the secular experts 
that they might comprehend the tra- 
dition and the context behind their 
current concern; and on the other 
hand, to pastors, that we might under- 
stand our varied but honored history 
as soul guides but not necessarily re- 
lying only on those insights available 
to our predecessors. 

Among the most interesting threads 
running through the book is the “‘au- 
thority” of the soul guide at various 
times and places. Frankly acknow- 
ledging that this has often been auth- 
oritarian, the author has masses of 
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evidence to refute any secular claim 
that this is the sole note to be foun 
in the Christian history of soul guid- 
ance. Since many secular attacks are 
now being made on this score, what 
the author says is of fundamental im- 
portance. 
Every pastor who counsels needs 
this book. 
—Sewarp HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


HE ART OF GROUP. DISCI- 
PLINE—A Mental Hygiene Ap- 
proach to Leadership by Rudolph 
M. Wittenberg. (Association Press 

—$3.00 ) * 

This book is a most appropriate 
sequel to the earlier book, So You 
Want To Help People by the same 
author. The earlier book helped thon- 
sands of group leaders to understand 
better their own motives in leading 
groups and the motives and needs of 
people who comprise groups. It spell- 
ed out the personal equation in group 
formation and leadership. The Art Of 
Group Discipline goes’ much farther 
in analyzing how participation in 
groups can be used to the discipline 
and emotional and social maturing of 
the group’s members and of the group 
as a group. The learning of group dis- 
cipline is seen as an essential of demo- 
cratic society. 

Ministers who are ready to learn 
from the whole world around them 
and who do not demand that every- 
thing they read must be couched in 
religious terms and must be directly 
and focally applicable to their work as 
church leaders, will find the book both 


* This book will be the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for July. 
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1951 REVIEWS OF CU 
stimulating and practical. Those who 
never reach outside their framework 
for understanding and for practical 
suggestions may be disappointed with 
the book’s broader frame of reference. 
As stated in the Introduction, “This 
book is about groups of young people 
in camps and in settlement houses, in 
Sunday Schools and Public 
Schools. It is for their leaders and 
teachers, their parents and ministers.” 
The emphasis throughout is on groups 
and group processes. This is not to 
deny that discipline is partly an indi- 
vidual matter, something each person 
must learn. But the book is steeped 
in the very significant fact that disci- 
pline which has both personal and 
social value of a lasting kind requires 
group participation not only for its 
development and proving but also for 
its continued opportunity and useful- 
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ness. In Part I of the book, the leader 
stops to think about control and con- 
siders in five chapters: “Getting at 
Fundamentals: The Individual,” 
“The House We Live In: The Com- 
munity,” “Discipline Begins at 
Home: The Leader,” “Cradle of 
Social Values: The Group,” “Can 
Discipline Be Measured?” Three 
chapters in Part II take up: “Reach- 
ing the Through — the 
Group,” “When the Rafters Ring,” 
“Discipline is Freedom.” 


Individual 


There is also a Leader’s Digest 
giving brief summaries of some of the 
more significant scientific studies and 
authoritative 
phases of group and individual behav- 
ior. The book contains no propaganda 
for or against religion. It sticks con- 


information on various 
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By MAXIMILIAN BEYER 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


discloses the cause of 

functional mental and emo- 
tional disorders and provides a 
manual for the removal of this 


cause. 


At all bookstores $5.00 
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of the whole process of group leader- 
ship and discipline. Many illustrations 
are drawn from camps, settlement 
houses, and other recreational agen- 
cies which may be somewhat freer 
than our churches in allowing and en- 
couraging groups to form their own 
goals and evolve their own destinies. 
However, every minister and Sunday 
School teacher, whether working with 
children, young people or adults, for 
teaching or for recreational purposes, 
is confronted with some of the prob- 
lems of group formation and disci- 
pline so well described and illustrated 
in this volume. A thoughtful reading 
and, if need be, re-reading, promises 
much practical help to ministers and 
other group leaders in church work. 
The application of the principles set 
forth does not mean setting aside or 
indefinitely postponing pursuit of the 
primary goals of the church. It does 
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mean accepting people where we find 
them, correctly understanding our 
goals as group leaders, and using skill 
in guiding groups to the achievement 
of genuine discipline which means 
both freedom and_ usefulness. 

Many a reader will see things more 
whole; that is, discover the inter-de- 
pendence of the individual, the group, 
the organization, the total community 
and learn how better to fit these to- 
gether for the enrichment of personal 
and community life. 

In this reviewer's opinion, organi- 
zations frequently come short of 
mastering the art of group discipline 
because they focus too sharply on 
maintaining organization routines in 
carrying out what they believe to be 
the primary purpose of the organiza- 
tion and fail to observe properly and 
give due weight either to the needs of 
individuals or the force of community 
influences which run counter to the 
purpose of the organization. This book 
will accomplish a most worth while 
purpose if it can keep our eyes open 
to opportunities for reaching indivi- 
duals effectively through groups, and 
kelp us cope with many of the ob- 
stacles in the current scene. 


LutHer E. Woopwarp 
Department of Mental Hygiene 
State of New York 


SYCHOANALYSIS AND RE- 
LIGION, by Erich Fromm (Yale 
University Press—$2.50) 

I welcome the occasion to make a 
few comments on the Terry Lectures 
of Erich Fromm which are contained 
in this volume. When I myself gave 
the succeeding Terry Lectures about 
the subject: “The Courage to Be,” I 
could refer affirmatively to Fromm’s 
fight against the authoritarian type of 
religion, known to me from years of 
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discussions with him as well as ‘from 
his former books. The subtitle of my 
fourth lecture, “Theism Transcend- 
ed,” points to what is Fromm’s basic 
emphasis in his whole career as a 
writer, a teacher, and a practical psy- 
chotherapist, the antiheteronomous at- 
titude in all realms of life. This per- 
sonal remark shall indicate that there 
isa common front between the author 
and the reviewer. 

The first chapter of Psychoanalysis 
and Religion, developing the problem, 
tries to reestablish the old meaning of 
psychology, namely, the study of the 
“soul,” a word which has been drop- 
ped by academic psychology because 
of its connotations of “love, reason, 
conscience, values.” These, however, 
are the problems to which the unhap- 
py consciousness of our period re- 
quests an answer. Two professions try 
to give an answer—the priests and the 
psychoanalysts: What is their rela- 
tionship ? 

In the second chapter Fromm com- 
pares Freud’s and Jung’s solution ot 
the problem. He is sympathetic to 
Freud’s theory of projection (God, 
the projection of the father-image ) 
and his ethical injunction of theistic 
supranaturalisny, while critical of 
Jung’s assumed identification of the 
religious with the unconscious. Two 
things must be said about this chapter : 
Freud’s theory of projection, like 
every theory of projection 
Feuerbach, confuses two things; that 
which is projected and that at which 
it is projected—"the picture” and the 
“screen.” There can be no doubt that 
the concrete material out of which the 
images of the gods are made is rooted 
in healthy as well as in distorted ex- 
periences, in childhood and later. But 
this does not mean that the screen, 
namely, the ultimate of being and 
meaning, the ground and aim of exist- 
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ence, is itself a projection. The ques- 
tion, therefore, for theology and psy- 
chotherapy is not the removal of the 
screen, but the interpretation and the 
purification of the symbolic expres- 
sions of our relation to it. And this 
task can and must unite psychoanaly- 
sis and religion. 

With respect to Jung, I doubt very 
much whether he can be accused of 
psychologism. According to my direct 
and indirect knowledge of his position, 
concepts like “‘archetype,” and “col- 
lective unconscious,” have ontological 
connotations in spite of his hesitation 
to develop them. But the important 
question is whether any psychological 
approach to religion can avoid the 
ontological question, namely, the ques- 
tion of that which transcends the soul, 
not in terms of a supranatural being, 
but in terms of “being itself” or the 
“ground of being,” in which the soul 
like everything else is rooted. | do not 
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think that this question can be avoided, 
not even by what Fromm calls the 
“humanistic” type of religion. 

This leads to the decisive third 
chapter of Fromm’s book, “Some 
Types of Religious Experience.” Here 
he carries through, radically and con- 
sistently, the distinction of the human- 
istic and the authoritarian types of re- 
lgion. The authoritarian type de- 
mands the surrender to a power trans- 
cending man, and it makes obedience 
the cardinal virtue, disobedience the 
cardinal sin. Man must give up his 
independence and integrity and think 
about himself in terms of contempt, 
misery, and poverty, so that every- 
thing positive falls on the side of God. 
This attitude can be found in almost 
every religion, even in the secular 
movements of a quasi-religious char- 
acter. “Humanistic religion, on the 
contrary, is centered around man and 
his strength.” If it is theistic at all, 
God is “a symbol of man’s own 
power,” and not of something which 
has power over man. Humanistic re- 
ligion can also be found in almost 
every great religion and quasi-religion, 
in Buddha and Isaiah, in Jesus and 
Socrates, in Spinoza and the French 
Revolution. In all these cases it is the 
human attitude that matters, not the 
myths and the cults. On this basis 
Fromm is sharply critical of tradition- 
al Christianity, especially of Calvin- 
ism. It projects the best that man has 
into God; man’s powers are separated 
from himself. “His only access to him- 
self is through God,” an_ attitude 
which makes him slavish and which 
is the expression of a distorted state 
of mind. In every authoritarian re- 
ligion man is subjected to “incestuous” 
ties, be they directed to parents, teach- 
ers, priests, the family, the party, or 
the nation. Humanistic religion liber- 
ates man from all of them and enables 
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him to have genuine love. And he 
does not need for his love the exist- 
ence of a being outside of him, called 
God. The analyst as a “Physician of 
the Soul” (the title of the fourth 
chapter) helps him to gain or regain 
his capacity for love. 

Is the distinction between authori- 
tarian and humanistic religion valid? 
Everything depends on the definition 
of the two terms. Fromm has often dis- 
tinguished between rational and irra- 
tional authority, accepting the former 
and rejecting the latter. Rightly so, 
for not authority but heteronomy is 
bad, the subjection to a strange law 
which is not the expression of one’s 
own true being. In this sense much 
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traditional theology is humanistic 
while accepting divine and even ecclesi- 
astical authority. Humanism also can 
mean two things: Man being his own 
ultimate and man transcending him- 
self towards the ultimate in which he 
and everything is rooted. Fromm him- 
self takes the second way when he ac- 
cepts the “ultimate concern with the 
meaning of life’ and the feeling of 
“oneness with the universe” as ele- 
ments in the religious experience. 
Here man is, at the same time, trans- 
cended and reestablished. This is “‘self- 
transcending humanism,” the only one 
which reaches the religious dimension. 
What Fromm fights against is an 
heteronomous, supranaturalistic the- 
ism. And this fight is a genuine theo- 
logical concern. It is the fight against 
idolatry in which theology and psy- 
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chotherapy are allies. The weapons 
used in this fight often sound like 
atheism—especially in misplaced 
theories of projection. But such athe- 
ism is the answer to an idolatric the- 
ism. Both religion and psychoanalysis 
can and must seek for a God who is 
the ground of being and meaning. 
Estrangement from this God is self- 
estrangement, reunion with him is re- 
union with oneself. On this basis the 
religious doctrines of sin and _ salva- 
tion receive a new, non-authoritation 
meaning. Sin is separation from one’s 
own essential being and its divine 
ground, Salvation is the healing of this 
split in the healing power of that 
which transcends man and gives him 
the courage to accept himself. 
—Pavt TILLIcH 
Professor of Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


MAN OF THE MONTH 

(Continued from page 8) 
work? Just as it is of primary signif- 
cance for the counselor to understand 
the early beginnings of the personali- 
ties of the people who come to him for 
help, just as it is only through an 
awareness of the past that he can un- 
derstand and utilize the positive po- 
tentialities of the present, so is it of 
utmost importance for the worker in 
pastoral care to understand and 
master the history of his craft in or- 
der that he may draw nourishment 
and strength from the rich soil in 
which pastoral care has had its begin- 
nings. 

This book is significant because it 
bridges an artificial chasm which has 
been created between the cure of souls 
in the past, with its roots firmly em- 
bedded in religion, and the secular 
psychologies upon which so much of 
the contemporary cure of souls is 
based. 
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Dr. Russell L. Dicks, 


signih Prof. of Pastoral Care. Duke University, says in “Freedom from Sex Tyranny 
erstand in The Pastor: 

rsonali- “... one of the best... written in non- many of the chapters use a_ scripture 


technical, simple. everyday language with verse as sub-titles, which indicates the 


an objectivity that is reassuring ... the —author’s fine sensitivity to the dignity of 
igh an pastor will find it an excellent book to — the subject with which he is dealing.” 
an un- put into the hands of young couples . . . 
ve po- Dr. Margaret Blair Johnstone, 
s it of Union Congregational Church. author and authority on sex educations. says: 
, : “I shall be sending you a quantity order ject . . . it should be must reading for 
... an outstanding contribution to intel- everyone who has ever heard the word 
1 and ligent and helpful literature on the sub- — marriage.” 
In or- The sale of this book is restricted 
shment Sex Without Fear is obtainable by the layman only through ministers. physicians and accredited 
e r marital counseling agencies. It is available to you at discounts which permit you to keep 
soil 1n sufficient copies on hand to meet your daily needs 
begin- > ORG TORAY 
Medical Research Press 
Profession i nt | 
| 24 East 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
use 1 
Single copy—list price .. $3.00 Plesse send me ........ copies Sex Without Fear 
ch has Payment enclosed. We pay postage. 
f souls Bill my account. Slight postage and handling , 
, 6 to 15 copies...... ea. 1.80 \ charge. 
sch of Discounts on larger quantities | City ................ Zone ... State ........ 
uls is I PP | 


the ART 
of 
GROUP 


DISCIPLINE 
RUDOLPH M. WITTENBERG 


The ghost of “discipline” comes out 
of the closet in this mental hygiene ap- 
proach to leadership—-for parents. teach- 
ers. leaders, ministers. 


In the clear light of understanding, the 
author of SO YOU WANT TO HELP 
PEOPLE shows discipline as the slow 
process of growth toward inner control. 
Concentrating on the critical adolescent 
years, he uses many day-to-day illustra- 
tions to tell in practical terms how to 
distinguish between good and poor dis- 
cipline. how to get healthy discipline in 
typical group situations. 


Actual group records of ordinary 
groups are examined to see what was 
done. and what could have been done. 
to help along the process of discipline. 
The points are made simply and direci- 
ly. Throughout. the author emphasizes 
the understanding. tact, and firmness 
with insight required to promote not too 
much and not too little inner control. 


This practical book of rules. without 
guarantees. recognizes the role of the 
community and society in promoting 
group discipline for free people . . . it 
helps every leader to do his part of it 
better. $3.00 


MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 
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rh 
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the PRACTICE 
of 
MARRIAGE 


COUNSELING 
EMILY HARTSHORNE MUDD 


The director of the well known Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia writes this 
experience study and guide for profes- 
sional counselors—and the thousands of 
teachers, preachers. social workers, and 
leaders who counsel more informally. 

As the divorce ratio hovers around 
one in three, sound marriage counseling 
becomes increasingly important. This 
book furnishes comprehensive informa- 
tion about marriage counseling in the 
United States. who counsels. who uses 
counseling. and for what reasons. The 
methods. philosophy, and procedure of 
marriage counseling are explored—with 
many case histories illustrating the most 
typical problem areas and the processes 
of helping. 

Dr. Mudd bases much of the book 
upon the actual experiences of the Phil- 
adelphia Council. To discover the clues 
that can help laymen and_ counselors. 
she analyzes the characteristics and 
problems of 2559 men and women who 
came to her Council for help during the 
last fifteen years. She discusses the ef- 
fects of current events on marriage coun- 
seling, differences and similarities of 
men and women clients. the process of 
counseling, less formalized counseling. 
the impact of war and mobilization. An 
important addition to the library of all 
who are concerned with this vital work. 

$4.50 


at your local bookstore 
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